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THE OUTLOOKR. 


Every day since our last issue has brought favor- 
able reports from the White House. It seems to be 
now doubtful whether the assassin’s ball lodged in 
the liver or even passed through it. While the Presi- 
dent cannot be said to be out of danger for at least 
some days to come, every day which goes by without 


the development of a dangerous inflammation gives 


additional ground of hope for final recovery. Assur- 
ances of sympathy have poured in upon the Presi- 
dent from men of every section and every party in 
this country, and from the various foreign powers. 
Nor has this sympathy been expressed alone in words. 
At a meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
City of New York, held last week, a movement was 
inaugurated to raise 250,000 dollara to be invested, 
the income to be paid to Mrs. Garfield during her 
life, the principal to belong to her children at 
her death; the object of the subscribers being to 


relieve the President’s mind of all solicitude for his 


family. This is by far the most sensible of all the 
various movements for a private pensioning of a 
President which has yet been inaugurated. Forty 


thousand dollars were raised in half an hour’s time or 


less, and the probabilities are that the whole fund will 


be secured. We are glad to see that several of the 


daily papers have taken the view of the attempt at 
assassination presented by the Christian Union last 
week, and have united in the call for the overthrow 
of the Spoils System. For half a. century this sys- 
tem has been educating sneak-thieves, who have 
stolen from the Treasury. At last it has developed 
an assassin who presents his pistol to the President 
with the alternative—An office or yourlife. Itis high 
time to close the school! It is humiliating to dis- 


cover that the extreme punishment which can be 
legally inflicted on Mr. Guiteau in case the President 
recovers is imprisonment for eight years. The law 
recognizes no difference between an assault with in- 
tent to kill on the President and one on any private 
citizen. Mr. Conkling’s suggestion that the law 
should be changed, and assault made upon high ex- 
ecutive officers, whether successful or not, should be 
visited with a severe penalty, merits universal ap. 
proval. So also does the suggestion, which has been 
made before but which is emphasized by this at- 
tempted assassination, that any man who has com- 
mitted a dangerous act of violence but is acquitted 
of crime on the ground of lunacy should be im- 
prisoned for life, as a person dangerous to the-com- 
munity if allowed to go at large. 


Mr. Chauncey M. Depew has withdrawn from the 
Senatorial contest in this State, and a Republican 
caucus, from which, however, the adherents of Mr. 
Conkling absented themselves, has nominated for the 
long term Hon. Warner Miller, for the short term 
Hon. Elbridge G. Lapham. The caucus included a 
majority of the Republican members of the Joint 
Convention. Neither Mr. Miller nor Mr. Lapham 
is known outside of his own locality, and there will 
be among Independents of all classes a feeling of 
disappointment that a Republican caucus can find in 
its party no men of greater eminence to represent the 
Empire State in the Senate of the United States. 
The New York “ Tribune,” which has come to bé re- 
garded universally as a Blaine organ, declares this 


nomination to be a compromise, and asserts that Mr. 


Lapham is ‘‘a known and avowed adherent of Mr. 
Conkling.” Thereal fact, however, probably is that the 
anti-Conkling portion of the party became convinced 
that it was impossible to elect Mr. Depew, a fact 
which they might have learned earlier in the session 
without difficulty, and made these nominations in the 
hope of breaking the Conkling phalanx. Whether 
they will succeed or not depends on the strength with 
which Mr. Conkling’s adherents are attached to his 
leadership. Mr. Conkling would do a wise thing if 
he were to follow Mr. Depew’s example, as he would 
have done a still wiser thing if he had set the exam- 
ple. This State ought not at such a time as this to 
be left without representation in the United States 
Senate, an extra session of which may be rendered 
necessary at any time; but its Senators ought to 
be men who really represent the State, not local 
representatives of a fraction of a party. Mr. Miller 
served in the Civil War, has been a manufacturer, an 
Assemblyman, and a member of the lower House of 
Congress; Mr. Lapham is a lawyer, and has been 
a member of the House of Representatives for four 
successive sessions. They are hoth now in the 
House. 


The rapid increase of wealth in this country 
awakens in certain cautious minds apprehensions of 
a panic and consequent disaster, and it is certain 
that if we are going up like a rocket we must come 
down like the stick. Statistics, however, gathered 
from various sources, indicate that the present na- 
tional prosperity is not factitious but substantial, and 
that it is tolerably safe to base calculations upon its 
essential permanence. While the total property val- 
uation of the United States is below that of France 
or Great Britain, the annual accumulation of wealth 
in the United States far exceeds that of any other 
modern State. In Germany it is $200,000,000, in 
Great Britain, $325,000,000 ; in France, $375,000, 000 ; 
in the United States, $825, 000, 000 ; that is to say, in 
the United States we are making values at the rate 
of $2,300,000a day. It is estimated that the increase 
of wealth in the United States in the last thirty years 
would suffice to buy the whole German Empire, with 
its farms, cities, banks, shipping and manufactories. 
In 1880 the production of gold and silver alone in 


the United States amounted to $162,000,000, while 


that of all other countries combined was only about 
$50,000,000. An important element in this increase 
of our national wealth is that furnished by immigra- 
tion. As we stated last week, the London ‘‘ Econo- 
mist” estimates the average immigrant as equivalent 
in capital or in capital-producing force to $1,000. If 
we reduce this estimate by half, the increase of our 
national wealth, from immigration alone, during the 
last ten years, amounted to nearly $1,500,000,000. In 
view of these figures the mere fact that the country 
is enjoying a commercial prosperity never before par- 
alleled affords no necessary ground for apprehension 
of a disaster relatively great in the future. One 
fact, and an important one, abates something from 
the hopefulness which these figures are calculated to 
inspire. Political economists agree that the security 
of a nation’s wealth, and the best safeguard against a 
panic, is the wide diffusion of that wealth, and the 
distribution of the securities which represent it 
among a multitude of purchasers. It is said that 
the registered bonds of the United States are held by 
less than 100,000 persons, and that not less than one- 
seventh of the entire amount is held by Mr. William 
H. Vanderbilt. In spite of this somewhat ominous 
fact, which a wise legislation, limiting the power of 
corporations and the concentration of wealth and 
power through them, might change, American securi- 
ties were never held with firmer confidence abroad 
than they are to-day ; a confidence strongly illustrated 
by the fact that when the news of the attempted as- 
sassination of the President flashed across the wires 
there was a rush of country buyers into the 
city of London to purchase American stocks, the 
fall of which they confidently anticipated, and a de- 
parture of the same country buyers disappointed i in 
the fact that there was no fall. 


It is quite impossible to ascertain and report with 
any accuracy the facts respecting the new out- 
break and further military movements in North Africa. 
The cable gives us only the surmises of ill-informed 
reporters. Itis even doubtful whether the French 
government itself knows accurately what has taken 
place ; and it is very certain that she does not mean 
that other European powers shall know either what 
has occurred or what are her designs. All that can 
be said, therefore, with any degree of certainty is, 
that there are rumors of an uprising against the 
French in Tunis; that it is reported that a consider- 
able Turkish and Arabic force have entered Tunis 
from Tripoli, which is an Arabic dependency of Turkey 
contiguous to and southeast of Tunis ; that Turkish 
forces have been sent from Turkey to Tripoli; that 
an insurrection against the French has taken place > 
at Sfax, a port of Tunis, and that a French bombard- 
ment of Sfax has already taken place or is taking place ; 
that there are unauthenticated reports that the French 
government are about to send large reinforcements 
to Algeria, one statement estimating-the force to be 
called for as high as 120,000 men ; and that there is 
considerable apprehension, which is certainly not 
wholly groundless, that France is preparing for a 
campaign with the ulterior object of reducing the 
North African States to French Provinces. This is 
all smoke ; but where there is so much smoke there 
is probably some fire. 


The great interest manifested in the Irish land 
question in England is due largely to the intimate 
connection between it and the still more important 
English land question. There has been little open 
discussion of the matter, but the shadow of this 
great coming issue has projected itself over the en- 
tire discussion and has at last found expression in a 
recent speech of Mr. Gladstone, The Liberal leader 
said plainly that the questions of the transfer of 
land, and the whole system by which a man who 
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possesses land may borrow upon it as others borrow 
upon their property, will soon present itself to ‘be 
dealt with by Parliament, and may lead to funda- 
mental alterations in the law of landed property. 
He declared that he should presently deal with the 
_ question that lies at the root and threshold of the 
‘whole subject, but that such a discussion would not 
involve hostility to the landed proprietors. What- 
ever system will give the greatest freedom to the 
descent of land, to the transfer of land, tothe hold- 
ing of land, to the raising of money upon land, is 
the system that will be the best for the interests of 
the owners of land. He admitted that there were 
great difficulties attending the subject, but declared 
that nothing could be more mischievous than the 
present system of settlement and entail, and that 
nothing would tend more to the moral strength of 
the aristocracy than a fundamental change in this 
‘system. 


It would be a great advantage to the temperance 
cause in this country if we could import Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson, or find his twin, to shape temperance legis- 
lation here. Public sentiment in this country in 
favor of radical temperance is much more fully devel- 
oped than in England, but there is a fair prospect 
that legislation will be more wisely shaped in Eng- 
land than in this country. For several years Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson tried the American tactics; he 
brought in, session after session, a local option bill, 
which was always rejected by large majorities. At 
last, in 1880, the election of a more radical House of 
Commons gave a greatly increased number in favor 
of some vigorous legislation, though there was no 
agreement among them as to what that legislation 
should be. Sir Wilfrid Lawson began by introducing 
a general resolution in favor of local option, and this 
was carried by a considerable majority ; the next ses- 
sion—i. e., the present one—he followed it with a 
second one declaring that effect should be given to 
the preceding one by legislation, and this was carried 
by a still larger majority. He has thus made, as it 
were, an official demand on the Government for the 
introduction of a bill which it can and will support, 
and if the Government refuses to introduce such a 
bill, he has secured such a pledge from the House 
that, if the bill is introduced by himself, the Govern- 
ment can hardly secure a union e its own adherents 
against the measure. 


Reports from the Bulgarian elections are meager 
and confused. It is certain, however, that of the 
342 members of the National Assembly so far elected 
’ 198 are for the Prince and 144 for the liberals in 
opposition. It is said that the Prince desires a two- 
thirds majority, and in order to secure it has ordered 
several supplementary elections. Why the Prince 
desires such a majority is not evident, nor at this 
writing is it plain in what manner he could order 
such elections. Taking into account the govern- 
mental pressure brought to bear upon the people 
the minority is large. 


The mails give us some additional information re- 
specting the Jewish persecutions in Russia and their 
effects. It is said that the damage at Kieff produced 
by the anti-Jewish mob amounted to 3,000,000 rubles, 
nearly $2,500,000. In one town the Jews, appre- 
hending a raid from their persecutors, destroyed part 
of their furniture and threw the fragments into the 
street, so that the raiders, when they came, should be 
Jed to believe that the Jewish quarter had already 
been sacked ; but the ruse was not successful. Pub- 
lic placards have been posted on the walls, stimulating 
to attacks, in several towns in southern Russia. This 
anti-Jewish rioting seems to be a part of the same 
general movement which has been carriedon by more 
respectable methods in Prussia. The collection for 
the Jews, referred to last week as inaugurated in 
Vienna, has now extended to other parts of Europe. 
The Parisian subscription is reported to have reached 
half a million of francs—$100,000. The Jews are said 
to be organizing in Europe and in this country to 
promote an extensive colonization to the United 
States, and as they have abundant means to carry out 
any such plan, and have proved their energy and ca- 
pability for execution, it is not improbable that the 
coming year will witness a larger immigration of 
Jews to our shores than any previous year. 


England has been horrified by a remarkable railroad 
murder, On. the arrival of an express train on the 
London and Brighton Railroad at one of the stations, 
a man who gave the name of Lefroy was found in one 
of the first-class compartments, apparently wounded, 
and covered with blood. The carriage gave abun- 


dant evidence of a frightful struggle; the cushions 
had been cut, blood was scattered about and three 
bullets were found lodged in the wood-work. Lefroy 
reported that he.had been stunned:by a blow on‘the 
head, and had been unconscious until about the time 
of reaching the station. The police with incredible 
dullnes sprosecuted no furthér inquiries, and after | 
dressing his wounds sent him to his home but} 
have since secured him, more by good luck than 


by any detective skill, and after arresting a dozen 


or more innocent persons on the strength of 
their resemblance to the lost assassin. His only’ 
fellow-passenger was a Mr. Gold, a retired corn 
merchant, who is believed to have had a consider- 
able amount of money on his person, and whose 
body has been found in a tunnel through which the 
train passed. Lefroy murdered his victim after a 
hard struggle, and then threw the body from the pass- 
ing train. The English railroad system, which shuts 
passengers up in compartments, oftentimes with a 
single unknown fellow-traveler, affords abundant op- 
portunities for just such tragedies as this, and the 
London papers are beginning to discuss very seri- 
ously the advisability of substituting the American 
metho . 


SELF.GOVERNMENT IN OUR COL. 
LEGES. 


HE ‘‘International Review” gives an interesting 
account of ‘‘An Experiment in College Govern- 


ment.” ‘The college is the Illinois State University ; 


the experiment is that of self-government. Ten 
years ago, two years after the foundation of the Uni- 
versity, the President proposed to the students to 
undertake the work of governing themselves, and 
they readily and unanimously accepted the responsi- 
bility.{ A constitution was adopted, in conference 
with the President, which, as subsequently amended, 
provides for a Senate of the students to make col- 
lege laws, and a court of the students for the trial of 
college offenses. The President retains an absolute 
veto power; and the Faculty have, as a matter of 
course, under the laws of the State a real and supreme 
authority, though they do not exercise it. The 
Senate is elected by the students by universal suf- 
frage; the judges are appointed by the President but 
from the students. All laws for the internal govern- 
ment of the college community are made by the 
Senate ; all violations of these laws are tried by the 
court. ‘A Senate chamber and court room is provided 
by the Faculty. The experiment has now been on 
trial for ten years, and, according to this article, has 
been a decided success, It has apparently almost 
wholly relieved the Faculty of the irksome work of 
discipline ; and it has proved to be quite as efficient 
in preserving good order in the college as the old 
system. 

Amherst College has, during the last year, intro- 
duced an innovation quite as radical, and analogous 
in spirit though very differentin form. The students 
on entering are asked to examine the rules of the 
college and to decide for themselves whether they 
accept and will obey them. It is explained that their 
acceptance of these rules is the condition of their 
admission, that they constitute a contract between | 
the student and the Faculty, and that the violation 
of that contract at any time by the student gives 
to the Faculty the option of declaring the contract 
broken and the relation between the students and 
the college ended. There is no expulsion; the 
student may continue to attend the classes, but will 
not be called on to recite ; he may go to any other 
college, and Amherst will intarpose no objection to 
his reception. A simultaneous change was intro- | 
duced in the administration of the recitation rooms. 
No student is required to attend any recitation ; no 
excuse is asked and none is taken for absences, If 
he is present and shows his proficiency by his recita- 
tions he proceeds with his class; if he is absent, or 
if he fails to recite satisfactorily, he is required to 
prove his acquaintance with the subject by passing 
an examination at the end of the term, before he can 
goon. In other words, he must show that he has 
mastered the subject; the college is indifferent 
whether he proves his mastery by his recitations or 
by an examination. This plan also has worked well. 
Some modifications in detail may be required ; but 
itis certain that any proposition to go back to the 
old school-boy method ‘would receive a decided 
negative from an overwhelming majority ‘of . both 
students and instructors, 

- These experiments are in method very different, | 
but they both tend teward the introduction of self- 
government in college life,’ They are not inconsist- | 
ent, and might be advantageously combined. Cer- 


tain it is that they are indications of the direction 
which college Faculties must take in the near future. 
To-day full half of the students in our best colleges 
are. voters; They help to make the laws by which 
the colleges are themselvés controlled. The State 
declares them to be men; itis worse than absurd 
for the college to continue to treat them as boys. 
The American ‘method of solving the. perplexing 
problem .of government is self-government. This 
method assumes that all men of full age and sane 
mind are, if not able to take care of themselves, at 
least better able than their neighbors are to take 
care of them. A large proportion of the difficulties 
which make life in the American college so often 
turbulent grow out of the violation of this Ameri- 
can principle of political science. The principle 
is one of universal application. The Negro may not 
be able to take care of himself; but he will suffer 
less from his own incompetence than he did suffer 
of old from the selfishness of the white race. The 
Indian may not. be fitted for self-government ; but 
he could hardly do worse for himself than the Indian 
Bureau has done for him. The Irishman is often 
pronounced unfit for self-government; but on the 
whole he makes a better figure in taking care of 
himself in the United States than the English aris- 
tocracy make in taking care of him in Ireland. If 
the liberty and responsibility of self-government were 
thrown upon the students in our colleges, doubtless 
they would make many blunders ; but it is doubtful 
whether the blunders would be greater or more nu- 
merous than those which the average Faculty makes 
in treating them as school-boys, And eyen the blun- 
ders which collegians will make in learning the art of 
self-government will be worth more than they cost ; 
for they will teach them howto avoid the same 
blunders when they get into the life of full-grown 
citizenship. The college that teaches her students 
most effectually the art of self-government is the 
one most valuable to the country ; and that college 
will teach self-government most effectually which 
devolves most completely on its students the duty of 
self-government, and therefore trains them the most 
thoroughly in the exercise of that difficult art. 


A WORD WITH A CRITIC. 


HAT lack of patience which foreign students of 
our country are generally agreed is the most 
conspicuous defect in American life is nowhere more 


tions and prospects of literature on this side the 
Atlartic. It seems to be taken for granted by a con- 
siderable class of our cultivated men that a literature 
ought to have been created with the nation by act of 
the Continental Congress, and that in the century 
that has elapsed since national life was organized on 
this continent there ought to have been one or more 
eras of literary creation like that of the Renaissance 
in Italy, of Louis XIV. in France, of Elizabeth in 
England. These critics demand that the walls shall 
bear the illustrations of the highest arts before the 
foundations of the house are fairly laid, or the rough 
work of preparation fairly accomplished. They do 
not, apparently, consider for a moment that there 
may be undeveloped resources in American charac- 
ter, undiscovered powers in the American mind. 
Until Bismarck opened the eyes of Europe to the 
tremendous executive vigor latent in Germany, it 
was the fashion to speak of that stalwart people as a 
race of dreamers and speculators, fruitful workers in 
the field of philosophy, but lacking those effective 
energies which send victorious armies across conti-. 
nents and work vast changes i in the realm of practical; 
politics. 
Such articles upon American litératute 1 as that re-. 
cently contributed by Mr. George E. Woodberry to» 
the ‘‘Fortnightly Magazine” are certainly very 
interesting, and not without value, for we cannot. 
have our defects pointed out too: often. or too plainly ;: 
but the fatal defect of all such speculations is their in- 
adequate conception of what is involved in the build-- 
ing ur of a nation and the development of a literature.. 
Mr. Woodberry, and many other Americans of cult- 
ure, see clearly enough the imperfections of our 
present condition, but they fail to take into account. 
the possible bearing and greatness of the political 
and social principles that are being worked out on 
this continent. Mr. Woodberry declares that our 
“literary men have been isolated from ‘our national 


like Hawthorne and Emerson, than of our men of 
pure culture. It is the almost inevitable limitation. 
of men who make a business of culture and who are, 

therefore, students and critics rather than creators, 


‘that they attach undue importance to historical meth- 


(3 
of 


noticeable than in discussions respecting the condi-~ 


life, but this is far less true of our men of genius, 
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ods and to the external conditions of the literary art. 
Unquestionably literature is not the accident of genius 
alone ; it is also the natural result of certain elements 
in national life; but it is doubtful if these elements 
can be detected with any certainty i in advance of their 
literary expression. It is easy, in other words, to 
discover the philosophy of literature in’a past age, 

but it is a very different thing to trace its course of 
development before the event. It is doubtful if any 


cultivated Florentine of the thirteenth century, 


looking out upon the turbulent, barbarous political 
life of Italy, would have predicted Dante, or any 
scholarly Englishman bred in the atmosphere of the 
English Renaissance would have looked for Milton 
among the Puritans ; and it is certain that no liter- 
ary student toiling over the dry records of New Eng- 
land Puritanism would have discovered traces of the 
coming Emerson. 7 

The creative, formative influences in literature 
always took their rise in the popular life, and not 
unfrequently, like the Alpheus, which after many 
windings under ground breaks suddenly forth a full- 
volumed river, they have taken lasting form in some 
splendid work of art before the - keen eye of the 
critic has detected their presence. 


forms and conditions, are apt to undervalue or over- 
look. The literature of culture, which can be pre- 
dicted with tolerably ‘certainty, lies within their 


‘horizon, but the literature of power often hides itself 


under externals and behind activities so apparently 
barren of all wsthetic possibilities that only he who 
remeinbets tife ancient habit of disguise which great 
personages and great ideas have delighted in since 
tlie world began will seatch in such unpromising 
qtiatteis for the evidence of its coming. 

It is easy to say that literature and democracy are 
antagonistic, but it is only an assertion. _ It is, at the 
worst, an experiment still to be tried and not yet suffici- 
ently progressed to make it possible for any one to 
declare the result. It is certainly true that since the 
hour when Dr. Johnson penned his famous letter to 
Lord Chesterfield literature has made its appeal less 
and less to the patronage of the few, more and more 


to the judgment of the many. The democratic 


sentiment has pervaded it more and more widely every 
year, until all the master minds of the age are, in one 
form or another, its exponents or its teachers. It is 
the song of the people which rings through Victor 
Hugo’s magnificent lyrics, through Swinburne’s 
finest and purest verses, through Whittier’s chaste 
and powerful lines ; it is the history of the people 
which, in the hands of Motley and Green, is patting 
the history of kings and courts on the back skelves 
of the libraries; it is the life of the people which 
Dickens, Tourgenieff George Sand and Bjérnson 
have illustrated with such amplitude of power, such 
beauty of art, such fidelity and pathos. 


Homer is represented as singing his epics i in the 


dawn of Grecian history, but that is true only be- 
cause the centuries that went before him and made 
ready the soil of national thought and feeling, the 
numberless and nameless poets who shaped here and 
there a note of his great song, are lost to history. 
To the making of such a poet many silent and 


apparently barren years are the necessary prepara- 


tion ; and to deplore to-day the sterility of American 


life, to predict the limitations of American literature, 


may seem to the next generation as shortsighted as 
would have been the doleful forebodings of some 


English critic of the fifteenth century looking out 


upon the hard, unfertile popular life of the time, 
with no prophetic prescience of the splendid era of 
Spenser and Shakespeare at the very doors. 


NOTES. 

No reader of The Christian Union who began the delight- 
‘ful journey to Honefos last week with H. H. will fail to con- 
‘tinue it with so entertaining 6 guide and through such a 
charming country; Mr. Clarke, of the English Sunday- 
‘school Union, writes of a very attractive feature of English 
Sunday-school work ; Mrs. Bradford discovers in the riovels 
of Farjeon those elements of sympathy with and power of 
portraying humble life which have suggested the compari- 
s0n with Dickens; Mrs. Miller illustrates an old parable and 
enforces a lesson that needs constant teaching in her well- 
written sketch ; Mrs. Butts draws a pleasant picture in her 
poem ‘‘A Corner,” and a Country Pastor recalls the fact 
we are inclined to forget, that every age has its martyrs. A 


description of a new system of ventilation is given in Science: 


It is these popu- 
lar elements which cultured men, studious of literary 


and Art, and to Books and Authors the Rev. R. H: Green ; 


contributes a review of Prof. Diman’s Theistic Argument’ 


and Mr. George M. Towle a wotice of Talleyrand’s corres- 


pondenee. The Home contains the usual variety of matter, 


| 


including a timely article on ‘*Mosses,” by Mrs. Hall, an ar- 
ticle on ‘“‘Table Furnishings,” by J. T. M., and a sketch of 
Livingstone, by Mr. 8. A. Chapin, Jr. 3 , 


We publish on another page a letter from the Rev. Mr. Will- 
iams, of Chicago, in correction of a recent editorial in the 
New York “Independent.” There is not, however, a very 
great inconsistency between Mr. Williams and the article he 
critici§es. The simple facts are that the East, far from the 
field, and from the torrent of immigration which threatens 
to overwhelm American institutions in the great and grow- 
ing West, is sluggish, almost to indifference, respecting a 
work on which the safety of the Nation as well as the salva- 
tion of souls depends; that Western churches and pastors 
feel intensely the necessity of vastly more aggressive 
force in our Home Missionary operations, and in this 
they are right; that they are naturally inclined to hold 
the Society and its Secretaries responsible for slowness 
of action, and in this they are wrong. The aqueduct 
can bring no more water than there is in the reservoir, 
and the reservoir of the Home Missionary Society is in 
the Eastern churches. Some Western men have imag- 
ined that locating the Society or a Secretary in the West 
would give new impulse to the work. In this they are mis- 
taken. The Home Missionary work needs to be done East 
not West; by amissionary who will sound in all the churches 
the bugle call ‘‘ Arise! Shine! for the glory of the Lord is 
risen upon thee.” It is true that both Dr. Goodwin, of 
Chicago, and Dr. Goodell, of St. Louis, were earnestly de- 
sired by some of the churches in the post of Secretary, but it 
is not true that either they or their churches desired the ap- 
pointment, nor probable that either of them would have 
taken it if it had been offered to him. The whole difficulty, 
so far as there is one, lies in the fact that the leaders in the 


team—the West—are too nervous and pull too hard in thé | 


traces, and the wheel-horses are too logy and do not pull 
hard enough. A little more patience West and a greal deal 
more enthusiasm in the East would move the whole work 
forward much more rapidly. 


The Commission appointed by Bishop Potter to inquire 
into tle case of Mr. Cowley have come to the conclusion 
that there was no ground for the charges against him, and 
magnanitously exonerate him from all_intentional wrorg- 
doing. They blame Mr. Cowley for not taking Louis Victor 
to a physician when he fell sick, but do not charge him with 
willful neglect. According to Dr. Rylance, who was chair- 
man of the committee, and who is not understood to bea 
man to whitewash a case, even in the interest of his profes- 
sion, the report was as big as a family Bible. We are quite 
sure that the public will agree with him in the feeling that 
this report ought to be printed. If, as he says, the public 
was over-hasty in judging of the case, the public was quite 
excusable in agreeing with that decision of the civil court 
which found Mr. Cowley guilty and consigned him to prison. 
The court was possibly wrong in this, but the public will 
never be convinced of it by withholding from it the forty- 
seven pages of evidence which Dr. Rylance says he has writ- 
ten out, or by the sending out of circulars to the effect that 
Mr. Cowley has been unanimously acquitted. On the other 
hand, if Mr. Cowley is innocent of those immoral or criminal 
acts for which he has suffered imprisonment, the Episcopal 
church owes this clergyman, who, it appears, remains in 
good and regular standing, something more than a bare ac- 
quittal. The matter as it now stands is about as unsatisfac- 
tory a result as could be reached, both for Mr. Cowley and 
the Epiccopal church. The public have seen so much of 
ecclesiastical trials of late that they will not accept the re- 
versal of the judgment of a civil tribunal by a clerical court 
except for very strong reasons. 


The retirement of Prof. Edwards A. Park from Andover 
Theological Seminary deprives that institution of a teacher 
whose place it will be difficult to supply, but happily it does 
not deprive the church of a teacher who has done more than 
any other theologian to guide and direct theological thought 
in a period of great mental activity and of almost revolution- 
ary transition. It has long been known in private circles 
that such a retirement was under consideration for the pur- 
pose of enabling Prof. Park to prepare for publication his 
Lectures on Theology. These lectures will now be put into 
a permanent form and given to the public and to posterity. 
Prof. Park has bridged the gulf between the Calviniem of old 
New England and the theology, whatever itis to be, of the 
New England of the future; or, if he has not fully bridged 


it, he has at all events constructed one span of the bridge, 


and whoever guides the theological] thought of to-day to its fu- 
ture results must begin where Prof. Park leaves off. If his re- 
tirement enables him to give to the church universal] the 
thoughts of which hitherto Andover and her students have 
had a monopoly, Andover’s loss will be the church’s gain. 


If the Concord School of Philosophy had done nothing 
more than awaken an interest in philosophical studies in its 


last two sessions it would have accomplished all that was ex- 


pected of it. But it did more. If it did not organize, it 
brought together those who are interested in metaphysical 
and philosophical pursuits. It was consultation, comparison 
of opinions, and yet the school was kept quite distinctly to the 
ground of ethical opinion. Theology and Science were rig- 
idly excluded, but there was no end of abstract discussion. 
The features of the last two years, and largely the same 
lecturers, reappear in the present session. The two special- 
ties will be the lectures on Kant, in celebration of the 
centenary of his ‘“‘Critique of Pure Reason,” and Dr. Har- 
ris’s lectures on Hegel’s Philosophy. Last year more than 
six hundred pupils, clergymen, teachers and lay-people were 
attracted to the school, and Bishop Littlejohn has described 


it ‘‘as the best reasoned and most powerful protest of the 


day against the grossly materialistic tendencies of recent 
scientific and metaphysical inquiry.” 


The missionary bishops in the Episcopal church have 
earned the distinction of being men of singular Catholic- 
mindedness and breadth. Not the least of these is likely to 


| be the newly-elected bishop of Washington Territory. Ata 


recent advisory meeting, in Walla Walla, of the bishops of 
Utah, Idaho, Oregon and Washington, one of the questions 
discussed was, ‘‘ What should be our attitude toward the sects 
about us?” The bishop of Washington said he thoroughly 
believed that the Episcopal Church was broad enough to em- 
brace all denominations, with their varied temperaments and 
habits of worship, and so long as they conformed to the use 
of the liturgy in the public worship on the Lord’s day he 
would wish them God-speed in the use of extempore prayer 
in informal gatherings. This eminently wise and sensible 
conclusion is the more wise and sensible because it agrees with 


the condition of things in our Western Territories, where, 


taking into account the scattered population, any exclusive 
attitude would be prejudicial] to the best interests of religion, 
and would be justly damaging to any church which stood in 
that relation. 


Public opinion is crystallizing so rapidly in favor of civil 
service reform that it no longer needs to be stirred up by the 
recital of the wrongs and follies of the present system; but it 
is a source of solid comfort to all civil service reformers to 
find that even old-fashioned politicians who are honest with 
themselves and their work are being driven by the evils of the 
plunder system to take sides with the reformers. The con- 
version of more than one Cabinet officer is already reported, 
brought about by an incessant stream of office-seekers who 
exhaust body and mind, and leave the secretaries but little 
time for the discharge of their proper duties. Itis said by 
those who know that the life of the Cabinet minister is made 
miserable, at times almost beyond endurance, by this pest of 
office-seeking, and that threatening letters are frequently re- 
ceived by members of the Cabinet. Capable men in dead 
earnest to make statesmanlike use of their opportunities will 
not be willing much longer to take office under the old sys- 
tem. The White House was becoming an intelligence office 
where situations were in steady demand. 


‘* What will be the effect on stocks?” wasthe immediate 
question of a bank president when told of the shooting of 
Mr. Garfield. It would really seem at if some people would 
only think of the pecuniary considerations if the earth were 
to be struck by the comet. One hideous feature of the attack 
on the President, it is said, was the descent on the Capita] 
of an army of stock gamblers to turnthe probable chances 
of life or death to the purposes of speculation. Whata con- 
tingency on which to bull or bear the market! Itis to be 
hoped that the man who made a big strike through private 
negotiations, by telegraphing to certain hangers jon in Wall 
Street that the President could not possibly survive his 
wound, would not sooner have him die than not realize on 
his operations. This turning a great national calamity to 
the purpose of gain is removed in degree only from Guiteau’s 
dastardly assault. 


President Barnard, of Columbia College, takes radical 
ground on the question of opening the doors of colleges to 
women. He declares that the practical success of the ex- 
periment in this country and in England is a conclusive 
answer to all objections, and with regard to the coéperation 
of Columbia College in the higher education of women he 
says the public mind is prepared for it, the Faculty without 
an exception favor it, and it is easily practicable. He pre- 
dicts that Columbia ‘‘ will yet open her doors widely enough 
to receive all earnest and honest seekers after knowledge 
without any distinction as to class or sex.” 


A friend of one whom she styles ‘‘ Miss Mallowes ” has 
been giving the sad experience of that young lady among the 
publishers. She had submitted several poems and a novel to 
various firms, by all of whom they were rejected, greatly to 
the distress of the writer, and finally to the undoing of her 
reason. The case is sad enough, but if the letters which are 
given are a fair sample of the replies to those who submit 
manuecripts, they could hardly hope for more consideration 
or courtesy. There is no wrong in returning a manuscript 
which is not available, while there may be a real merit in re- 
fusing it kindly. 


The Christian Union heartily indorses the movement now 
on foot to secure the closing of the retail stores of this city 
at half-past seven o’clock each evening except Saturdays. By 
mutual codperation business hours can be shortened without 
reducing the volume of trade; and this movement is in the 
interests of humanity, since occupations which require from. 
thirteen to sixteen hours of daily work tend to make nothing 
but machines of the men and women subjected to their hard 
conditions. 


Owing to an accident in our printing office the edition of 
The Christian Union for June 29th fell short, and some sub- 
scribers failed to receive their copics until the following week. 
Such accidents are as annoying to us as they can be to our 
readers. This must serve as an answer to several entirely 
reasonable complaints. Any subscriber who fails to receive 
his paper promptly will always confer a favor on us by 
notifying us of the fact. 


Readers of The Christian Union will remember that the 
Summer School of Christian Philosophy begins its session 
Tuesday of this week at Warwick Woodlands, Greenwood 
Lake, N. Y. The programme has already been published in 
full in these columns. It promises to be avery successfu] 
enterprise, and those who take the morning trains in time 
for the lecture at eleven each day will be amply repaid. 


A-correspondent desires to know whether 22 Washington 


‘Square, the office of The Christian Union, is east, west, north 


or south. Itis on the north side of the Square, but as tae 
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numbers begin at the northeast corner, and run directly 
around the square, 22 Washington Square is all that is neces- 
‘sary for the address or for the guidance of the inquirer. 


Do your church duties cease during your summer vaca- 
tion? You spend time and money for pleasure in your sum- 
mer resort; do you spend them there for Christ as well? 
Surely the church interests of a place should not be the last 
to be benefited by our sojourn. 


Have you ever read ‘“‘ The Blank Bible” in Henry Rogers’s 
‘“‘ Eclipse of Faith”? If not, read it. What great difference 
would it make if on awaking to-morrow you should find all 
Bibles blank—New Revision and all ? 


If all traveling Christians traveled as Christians, how fast 
Christianity would spread. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—We have read the reply to J. J.’s inquiry concerning the authority 
for the change in the observance of the Sabbath from the seventh to 
the first day of the week, in The Christian Union of June 8th, with 
much interest, having also had our attention called to the subject by 
the Seventh-day Adventists here, who seem to be earnest and in- 
telligent Christians. And we shall be much interested in some 
further information upon certain points. 

First, in regard to Mark ii., 27, 28, our friends, the Seventh-day 
Adventists, say, “‘ Certainly Jesus is Lord of the Sabbath day and he 
made it for man in the beginning of the world; but while on earth, in 
the body, he always kept the seventh-day Sabbath, thus further sancti- 
fying it, and by his example emphasizing it as the day for his fol- 
lowers to observe. And he told his followers (Matt. xxiv., 20) to 
pray that their. flight be not upon the Sabbath day, thus indicating 
that they were to observe the seventh-day Sabbath long after his 
ascension. 

Second, that, as a fact, his immediate disciples kept the seventh- 
day Sabbath as the proper day for rest and worship; that although 
they met upon the first day of the week to commemorate his res- 
urrection they did not abstain from ordinary labors and occupations 
upon the first day for centuries. 

Third, in regard to Col. ii., 16,17, that Paul did not refer to the 
seventh-day Sabbath at all, because there was no question about its 
observance in his day, but to the many Jewish festivals called Sab- 
baths. 

Fourth, that the fourth Commandment is as binding upon all who 
would be true followers of Jesus Christ and worshipers of the true 
God at the present time as any other of the Ten Commandments. 

Fifth, they explain the change as having been brought about by the 
difficulties experienced by the humble Christians of the first cent- 
uries in keeping the seventh-day Sabbath in addition to the Sun-day 
pagan festival which they were compelled to observe, because it was 
kept by those in authority ; Constantine and the early popes issuing 
decrees to more fully establish Sun-day observance, and making 
Saturday a fast-day in especial opposition to the Jews. And early 
Christian teachers may have the more readily acquiesced in the 
change because they could more readily obtain a hearing among 
pagans on the first day festival than upon one of their working days. 
But that none of these considerations supply a sufficient reason for 
us to accept and observe the pagan Sun-day festival and disregard 
the Sabbath of the Lord. 

Any remarks you may feel disposed to make in reference to these 
statements will be gladly received by an OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Jesus also kept the Passover and other Jewish obser- 
vances ; in other words, he fell in with the religious fashions 
of his time whenever he could use them as instruments for 
the spiritual development of the race. His direction to his 
followers to pray that their flight be not upon the Sabbath 
was not because he held the Jewish rule, that fleeing from 
danger on the Sabbath day would be a violation of the law; 
but because on the Sabbath day they would meet with vari- 
ous impediments, such as the shutting of the gates of cities, 
the difficulty of obtaining beasts of burden and the like, 
owing to Jewish.scruples. 

2. There is no evidence that Christ’s immediate disciples 
kept the seventh-day Sabbath, and abundant indications that 
they did not keep it according to the methods prescribed by 
the Old Testament ritual. 

3. What Paul says in Col. ii. 16, 17, is this: ‘‘ Let no man 
therefore judge you in respect of a feast day, or a new moon 
or a Sabbath day.” To assert, as not only the Seventh-day 
Baptists but some Orthodox commentators have done, that 
he did not mean a Sabbath day, but something else, is to set 
aside Paul’s teaching under pretense of interpreting it. 
There was a question respecting the observance of the Sab- 
bath in Paul’stime. Judaizing Christians insisted that all 
disciples must observe the various requirements of the Jew- 
ish law, including the Sabbath. Paul insisted that they were 
set free from them all, and were to use them as instruments 
for their own spiritual and moral edification, and only in so 
far as they were instruments for edification. 

4. The Ten Commandments are not binding on Christians 
as commandments. It is wicked to steal, to murder, to 
covet, not because God said to the Jews on Mount Sinai 
they must not do these things, but because God has written 
a profounder law in the universal conscience of mankind, of 
which the Ten Commandments were interpretations or expo- 
sitions. It is just as wrong to lic as to steal, though the Ten 
Commandments forbid only one form of lying. The fourth 
Commandment is to be accepted as an interpretation or ex- 
position of the great law which requires periodic times of 
rest and worship for the community and for the individual, 
and that time is to be taken which experience and the com- 
mon consent of the community render most subservient to 
man’s welfare. 

5. We have already several times explained the historic 
process by which the Sabbath day dropped out and the Lord’s 
day took its place. 

—What is the eause of lightning? How does it cause death when 
a person is struck? Is there any place on the globe where thander- 
storms do not occur? E. J. 

The nature of electricity is not understood. Science, thus 
far, has been compelled to content herself with a study sim- 
ply of its effects. The way in which it produces death when 
a heavy shock, as in lightning, is administered to a living 


person is also not understood, though the probability is that 
the cause of death is a severe shock to the nervous system, 
on whose activity, in some mysterious way, all the life-powers 
depend. The remedies to be applied in the case of one 
stunned by an electric shock are the same which are applied 
in the case of one stunned in any other way. We do not 
know of any habitable portion of the globe where thunder- 
storms do not occur. A lightning-rod placed by a competent 
person upon a dwelling is an almost absolute protecfion 
against lightning, and there are certain precautions to be 
taken by one who is out of doors which are measurable safe- 
guards, such as avoiding the shelter of any tree, or proxim- 
ity to any masses of metal. The best protection against fear 
of lightning is a filial trust in God as a Father. 


—In answer to the inquiry, *‘ Is there any moral wrong in buying 
the publications of the American Book Exchange because the authors 
receive no compensation ?” you make your answer general—“ That 
in your opinion the purchaser has the right to buy in the best and 
cheapest market, if the seller has not obtained the article by fraud.” 
How does this rule apply to buying an article which is not obtained 
by the seller by fraud, further than that the producer did not receive a 
living price for the labor? Take, for instance, a good-appearing shirt, 
with bosom and all complete, sold at retail for thirty-five cents. This 
is but one among hundreds of articles for which the poor seamstress 
receives scarcely enough to buy food, without taking clothes into the 
account. Who is answerable for her sin, if she fall in order to obtain 
these necessities of existence? We think this a matter needing “the 
pen of a ready writer.” We would like much to bave your views on 
this subject, also as to what can or ought to be done in regard to it. 
We conceive it to be a very difficult problem; and not the least diffi- 
cult part of it, where to draw the line as toe what is or is not properly 
paid for, and fear that the problem will never be solved until all learn 
the Golden Rule, ‘Do unto others as ye would they should do unto 
you.” J. H. N. 

ALBANY, N. Y., June 27, 1881. 

Refusing to buy cheap clothing will not in the least allevi- 
ate the distress of those who manufacture it. The radical 
remedy for the distress of the poor seamstresses and shop- 
girls is a higher, broader and better education, which will en- 
able them to do work of greater value. If people should 
combine together to refuse to buy their products they would 
simply have nothing to do, and would starve to death. In 
the ordinary purchasing of goods, no rule is applicable ex- 
cept that of buying in the cheapest market and at the best ad- 
vantage ; it is neither practicable nor obligatory for the pur- 
chaser to trace the history of the article and ascertain whether 
the seller has paid a fair and adequate price for it. 


—How do you account for the silence of Josephus about Christ in 
his history? Is it not quite surprising that a writer who is so 
careful to mention everything worth mentioning should pass over 
the wonderful history of Christ in utter silence? 

NORTH ANSON, Me., April 30, 1881. 


Is it possible to prove by profane history, or by any other means 
outside of the Bible, that there ever lived such a person as Jesus 
Christ ; and that he died and rose from the dead? Please answer, 
and oblige a sincere lover of your most excellent paper. 

CaTTARAvUGuS, N. Y., April 18, 1881. 

We place together these questions from different inquirers 
because they relate to the same theme. - 

1. The famous passage in Josephus alluding to Christ 
(Antiquities xvii., 3) is probably spurious. But the silence 
of Josephus is not extraordinary considering the apparent 
insignificance of the Christian sect, as he must have regarded 
it, at the time of his writing, and the contemptuous indiffer- 
ence which a court-writer of his character probably felt for 
the Messianic claims of one who had died an ignominious 
death, and whose followers he looked upon as drawn 
wholly from the ignorant rabble. 

2. In the Greek and Roman profane authors Jesus is 
incidentally named; e. g. by Tacitus and Pliny. There 
is, however, nothing strange in the fact that all our sources 
of information respecting the details of Christ’s life are de- 
rived from the four Gospels. In a precisely analogous 
manner, all, or nearly all, our knowledge of Cyrus the Great 
is derived from Herodotus and Xenophon. Diodorus ap- 
parently simply repeats what he had obtained from 
Herodotus. 


—Our teacher asked us a question the other day and the class were 
unable to answer it, and I thought I would ask your opinion of it. 
The question is this: Is it right for a lawyer to try a murderer ; that 
is, to take the case and try and prove the man innocent, when he 
knows him to be guilty ? 

What the interests of society demand is not that every 
guilty man shall be punished, but that every man leyally and 
after fair trial proved guilty shall be punished. It is the right 
of a murderer to have a fair trial. The law requires the 
court, if he has no attorney, to appoint one to defend him, 
and it becomes the duty of the attorney to fulfill this office of 
defender. It is then his duty not to try to prove the man in- 
nocent, but to see to it that only legal evidence is admitted 
on the trial, and that he is not huig because the lawyer thinks 
that he knows him to be guilty, but because he has been 
proved to be guilty after a fair and legal investigation. 


—How may I acquire variety in vocal expression when delivering 
addresses or sermons? Iam troubled because soon after beginning 
to speak I grow very earnest, and in my earnestness speak continual- 
ly in a loud key, or too long in an unchangeable tone. Any help that 
you can give me will be very gratefully remembered. 

OLD SUBSORIBER. 

Elocution cannot be taught in a newspaper paragraph, nor 
to the best advantage except by a vocal teacher. Your 
wisest course would be, if practicable, to attend some one of 
the summer schools in which instruction in elocution is given, 
and take a short course. If this is not practicable, then send 
to Professor Churchill, of Andover, Mass., for his little book 
on the subject, and, following its Instructions as well as you 
can, train yourself. What you need is such drill in the use 
of the vocal organs as will make their right use normal and 
habitual. 


R. K. D. Mr. Beecher’s/ speeches delivered in England 
during the Civil War have never been published in book form 
in this country. | | 


: A CORNER. 
By Mrs. M. F. Botts. 
KNOW a corner, such a corner 
Full of tangled grasses ; 
There a sparrow has a nest, 
There the squirrel passes ; 
O the soft breeze comes and goes 
Through an elm-tree’s arches, 
And the birds sing low and sweet 
In the fringed larches. 


I know a corner, such a corner, 
A mossy wall around it; 
Tall lilies met me at the gate 
Bowing the day I found it. 
Though mute they stood, I smiled, and said, 
Good day, and, Pleasant weather; _ 
Small curling ferns were trembling near, 
Crowding close together. 


I know a corner, such a corner, 
Great clouds go sailing over ; 

A meadow stretches just beyond 
Flushed deep with rosy clover. 

So far it is from any noise 
Sweet peace fears not to greet me; 

And in the silence heavenly thoughts 
Like angels come to meet me. 


RINGERIGET. 
By H. H. 
HONEFOS AND KLEIEKKEN. 


OR a half hour or more, going northward from 
Nordhoug towards Honefos, one sees no sky ex- 


}cept between tree-tops ; the road lies through a great 


tract of majestic beeches and pines. 

‘We call dese ‘proud trees’ in our country,” said 
Katrina. ‘They holds selfs so straight, like as if they 
are proud.” 

Under the canopy of these beeches and pines a fine 
masque of ‘‘ Cupid and Psyche” was being played as we 
passed; that eternal masque of which, though it has 
been played in all ages, and everywhere, the world tires 
not, nor ever will. Three Acts we saw of it; the first, 
a young lady of degree, pretty, dashingly dressed, sit- 
ting in a gay-painted carriole drawn by a racing, dun- 
colored pony ; over her knees was flung a superb white 
bearskin with scarlet tassels; behind her stood, up- 
right, proud and joyous, a handsome young oflicer in 
glittering uniform; his nodding black plumes must 
have swept her cheek when he bent over her shoulder 
to whisper; his eyes and hers were flashing as they 
flew by us, and the radiance of their looks was like a 
sunbeam coming out of a sudden. A few rods further 


‘on, deeper in the wood, we came on the second Act. 


Here also an officer and his sweetheart, less fine and 
prosperous, walking instead of driving, and withdrawn 
a little from the highway, but the same eyes and the 
same smile; they were yj laying their parts just as well 
as the others had. The third Act was on the outskirts 
of the forest. These two sweethearts were humble 
people and tired. The man was a common soldier; 
the woman wore a peasant’s dress. They were sitting 
on the ground to rest, but his arm was around her 
waist, and he did not take it away as we drove by. 
The same eyes and the same smile: they also knew 
their parts ; nobody could play them better. 

‘* Dat is nice too,” said Katrina, who had, much to 
my surprise, refrained from comment on the first 
two couples. No dash of unconscious envy eutered 
into her sympathy with this last love-making. Her 
unwitting emphasis on the word ‘‘ too” told the whole 


story of her innocent reflections on these three Acts of © 


this masque, at which we had been unbidden specta- 
tors. ‘‘Dat is nice too;” and she sighed gently in 
memory of the husband she had left behind in Ber- 
gen. 

Dusk was fast deepening into dark when we drove 
into Honefos. It was like driving into the upper story 
of a mill, so deafening a racket came up on all sides. 

‘*He says it’s water!” exclaimed Katrina, incredu- 
lously, having in some alarm asked our driver what 
it all meant. 

‘‘Water!” Surely never did water make so many 
sorts of noise at once! But seeing Honefos by day-. 
light explained the hubbub. The town lies between, 
around, in and on two rivers and three waterfalls. One 


might almost say it is made up of rivers, waterfalls and _ 


bridges, the proportion of dry land seems so insignifi- 
cant. Had there been a Norwegian Southey the world 
would have heard how the water comes down at Hone- 
fos. The Beina Elv and the Vials Elv come together 
here, dash down through a wooded pass, spin over 
rocky ledges in great tracts of foaming rapids, and 


swirl out into the meadows with such swiftness that, 


far below the falls, long after the foaming has ceased, 
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as if they were sitting for their likenesses. 


er festival. 


Jury 13, 1881. 
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and the water looks glassy, floating logs still shoot, and 
whirl and are sucked under by furious currents. 

In the center of the town is the wildest part of the 
rapids. Mills of all sorts are perched along the shore 
and on spray-hidden islands; troughs for carrying the 
water right and left; tall wooden shafts up which it is 
forced; myriads of water-spouts, out of which it is 
poured, even as high up as the eaves of the buildings ; 
log-shoots here and there, with great pine-tree trunks 
booming down them and launching off into the foam ; 
huge granite bowlders rearing their heads and made by 
the swift-splashing waves around them to look as if 
they were bobbing up and down; narrow plank foot- 
path bridges running from point to point, from island 
to island, rock to rock, under water half the time, actu- 
ally snapped and carried down stream sometimes while 
one is watching them—a finer, gayer, madder tussle of 
waters half broken to the harness of men’s industries 
was never seen in the world than is this Hénefos. 

There is one wise woman in Hénefos. It is Madame 
Kladved, who has set her hotel down on a beautiful 
point of meadow, just where the foaming rapids have 
slackened to seemingly smooth waters, and the roar of 
the fall lulls into a soft monotone of distant melody, 
like wind in pine forests. 

The river curves with unsuspected swiftness innit 
this point; grass grows lush down to the water’s edge ; 
hedges of box and pink spirzs wall Madame Kladved’s 
garden; apple-trees and lilac-bushes shade her little 
arbors and out-door tables; beds of sweet-williams and 
gilly-flowers and southernwood bushes make the air 


sweet. Seen from here, the opposite shore of the river, 


the houses, the fir woods beyond, all group pictorially, 
The stretch 
of foaming rapids takes on a curious semblance of be- 
ing rounded up in the middle, as if it were the upper 
half sphere of a great globe of shining, water. The 
house itself is picturesque, with three-storied balconies, 
and a lattice-walled porch across the front. In August 
these latticed walls are hid by matted curtains of morn- 
ing-glory vines. Here and there blossoms force a way 
inside, and bees lured in by them buzz bewilderedly in 
the sudden shade. The floor of the porch isof huge 
slabs of dark slate; pots of flowering plants stand on 


shelves in the corners ; and the placeis as cool and full 


of green shadows as a forest depth. 
Opening on this porch are two large rooms—a parlor 
and dining-room. The parlor walls are painted in pan- 


els, full of allegorical figures, done a hundred years‘ago, 


and said to represent the trials and temptations of the 


Senses; backgrounds of impossible landscapes support 


these fantastic and preternatural beings. 

The dining-room is, in the time of lilies, like an East- 
Window-sills full of white lilies in pots ; 
brackets holding pots of white lilies; a round stand in 
one corner with seven tall, wide-branching white lilies ; 
geraniums, fuchsias and heliotropes on the walls; and 
in front of the looking-glass, on an old bureau that 
might have dated back to the Vikings, three stately 
J apanese lilies, white, flushed with pink. No one who 
is in Hénefos in August will forget Madame Kladved’s 
lilies. 

Above the parlor is the ‘‘ Queen’s Room ”—two win- 
dows to the south, looking over the apple-trees, lilacs 
and sweet-william beds, down to the river; and two 
to the west, looking over green meadows and white 
cottages up to the foaming rapids and dark fir woods. 
No queen need ask for a sunnier chamber; but I won- 
dered if the queen, when she slept there, did not wish 
that the washstand had been more than half a yard 
square, and that the looking-glass had not been tilted 
to the front so violently that nothing could be seen in 
it except one’s feet. Two quaint brass candlesticks 
spring from the lower part of the frame, and curve 
round in front so close that the flame of the candles 
must almost touch the glass. 

‘*T tink nobody be such fool to put candles in dere,” 
soliloquized Katrina. 

The new part of Madame Kladved’s house is much 
more to her mind than the old. Fresh paint, higher 
walls, and modern fashions out-rank in her estimation 
centuries of picturesqueness and faded allegory. Her 
thirty new rooms in the long north wing are gay and 
fresh; and it is beyond her gomprehension how any 
one should choose one of the old chambers instead of 
one of the new. The new ones are interesting, 
as fair samples of modern rural building and dec- 
oration in Norway. Their walls are all finished in pan- 
els above dadoes, painted on cotton-cloth tight-stretched 
over the plaster ; an open-work pattern in wood is laid 
on as a second dado, and painted in a contrasting color; 
for instance, a white lattice-work of wood over an ap- 
ple-green dado, the rest of the wall being a bright lav- 
ender ; a white one on scarlet, with light-brown above; 
pink on gray, with tan color above. These were some 
of the combinations ; no two rooms alike ; all spotlessly 
clean and shining with varnish. Not a rural inn in 
Norway has anything finer to show; and the fame of 
Madame Kladved’s decorated bedrooms has gone up 


and down the country. 


| 


farms. 


There can be no better center than Hé6nefos for the 
study of King Ring’s old kingdom. His most beauti- 
ful streams, hills and forests lie in sight and within 
reach, and the one altar left at which he may possibly 
have knelt is in a grassy field only an hour’s drive 
from Madame Kladved’s door. 

The ruin is called St. Olaf’s Church ; but what King 
Olaf had to do with it, whether it be the remains of one 
he built, or of one he burned, the men on whose farm it 
stands do not know. There was in King Olaf’s Chris- 


tianity more burning than building; and ‘‘a great deal 


of mauling, vigorous punishing, and an entire intoler- 
ance of two things—heathenism and robbery,” says 
that fierce old Viking of literature, Thomas Carlyle. 
His book on the Norway Kings is rare good company 
in Norway; and nowhere there reads better than in 
this very field, under shadow of the crumbling ruin, 
looking off to the blue Fjord on which no doubt Olaf 
came and went many times sailing. There is not in all 
the region a better-placed field for either Temple of 
Thor or Church of Christ than this. From its crest 
the land slopes gently away in wide undulations to rich 
farm meadows in the west and south, and to the broad 
branching Fjord in the east and north ; a grand circle 
of horizon lies open to view; no friend, foe or wor- 
shiper approached this hill crest unseen. To-day it 
lies fallow and still, all its wild growth undisturbed. A 
faintly-worn pathway leads from the farm-gate to the 
ruins; but it is so seldom trod that birds eating wild 
raspberries there did not stop or stir as we walked 
slowly past them. 

Looking northeast from Hénefos one sees heights of 
wooded hills, rising one behind another, farther and 
farther, higher and higher, seemingly a solid front of 
forest. At sunset that side of the valley, for leagues up 
and down, is a dark wall on which lights and colors 
play and are thrown back as onan unbroken surface of 
dark cloud. Going thither we found that the forests 
were parted in many spots by spaces of tilled farm land, 
farm-houses and even hamlets, out of sight from be- 
low, sunk between the great waves and crests of green 
woods. 

The nearest of these hamlets is Klekken—‘ Klek- 
ken i Hougs.” ‘‘On the Hills” is not so musical in Nor- 
wegian as in English—‘‘ Klekken on the Hills.” After 
the day we found it I could always see from the valley 
the thread of white which it makes among the fir-tree 
tops; but one might tarry long in Hénefos and never 
note or suspect it. It isa single street of white-painted 
houses, all with green yards and trees, flower gardens 
and red barns. 

It was a comment on the need of a revised ‘‘ Murray” 
for Norway that we drove confidently to the door of 
the largest of these houses, sure that it must be the inn 
which our ‘‘Murray” said was there, and was good. 
A big square house, with a garden of fruit trees, and 
currant bushes, and rhubarb; a long red barn, with 
two driveways leading up into its second story; the 
pump and trough and running spring; the front door 
wide open, we never dreamed that we were trespass- 
ing by walking in till a little golden-haired girl, catch- 
ing sight of us, stopped, stared, screamed in affright 
and ran away. The mistake was good fortune, for it 
showed us one of the loveliest types of rural Norwegian 
face, and gave us a glimpse of a charming home. The 


little child’s mother wore in part the peasant’s dress; 


but her face was fine-cut, sensitive and cultured. She 
knew enough English to make herself understood and 
partly to understand in return. The house had been 
an inn and, she said, smilingly, English people still 
came every summer, having read in their ‘‘ Murray” 
that a good inn was to be found in Klekken ; but there 
had been no inn there for three years. She told us that 
there were farm-houses two miles higher up where 
strangers were taken to board in summer—Stixerud, 
Aaserund and Aamanderund. It seemed like becom- 
ing a part of a Saga at once to set off in search of 
houses bearing such names as these. 

Stixerud is a farm-house built of logs, a story anda 
half high, painted dark red. It stands close on the 
road and faces east; but from its south and west win- 
dows is an off-look over kingdoms. To sit at these 
windows is like being poised in mid-air; the narrow 
open ridge on which the house stands rises so abruptly 
that even the nearest forests to the west are far beneath 
it. A hundred miles of field, forest and Fjord lie open 
in one unbroken stretch under their eyes who dwell at 
Stixerud. The expanse is dazzling ; great solid spaces 
of fir forests here and there darkening down into cleft- 


like lines, which are the only betrayal of ravine or 


river; countless Fjords, like inland seas, and bays 
shining out even to the farthest horizon, giving splen- 
dor to the whole and making it look vast as the world. 
It would seem that no ignoble or unworthy trait could 
live in human beings nurtured daily on such a view. 
We found in the farm-house no one save a young 
girl who was spending the summer there as teacher 
of the children of this and three other neighboring 
She seemed, however, to take the place of 
dau ghter of the house, and served our luncheon with 


no apparent thought of its being derogatory to her posi- 
tion. She unlocked the doors of a high black-walnut - 
corner cupboard, took from it a splendid old silver tray 
and tankard and disappeared, saying courteously that 
she would prepa:ze for us all that was possible; that 
they were not ready for guests; it was hay harvest and 
every hand in the fields. 

What a surprise was the room into which she pres- 
ently summoned us. In the southwest corner of the 
house, flooded with sun; each of its four windows a 
picture of far-off seas and horizons ; its log walls painted 
of a dark olive green, with a dado of a lighter shade, 
curiously veined ; curtains of coarse white lace, and 
every window-sill full of flowers. Our table was set in 
one corner, between the two gayest windows. Upon it 
were rusks, rye bread, flad bréd, sausages, ham, 
smoked beef, cheese and two glass jugs of milk. All 
was served daintily in matter of cleanliness and ar- 
rangement. The linen was of the coarsest home wenv- 
ing, and the wares of the cheapest sort. For this 
good meal we paid a sum so small that I gave it with 
shame, and found difficulty afterward in reckoning it 
in my Own curreney. As nearly as I could translate 
the terms of it, however, it was a little less than twenty 
cents. So small asum could not have been of conse- 
quence, even in that primitive spot; but the gracious 
Norwegian received it with as many smiles and ‘‘ Taks” 
(thanks) as if we had been benefactors to whom she 
owed gratitude. 

From the wide hall an unpainted ladder leads to the 
upper story of the house. Here are four large cham- 
bers, only raftered, unpainted, empty of all but the barest 
necessaries. One of them was used only for setting 
away milk. The floor was covered with wooden tubs full 
of milk. Part of it seemed in an advanced stage of 
decomposition, and was doubtless destined to be made 
into some of the strong-flavored cheeses so popular in 
Norway, and so unsuited to any but Norwegian palates. 
_ Just as we were setting off the mistress of the farm 
arrived, weary, from the hay-field; barefooted, scarlet- 
faced, the perspiration standing in big beads on her fore- 
head. She had swung her scythe with the men since 
daybreak; had done this for a week, and would do it for 
a week longer. She is a widow, with three boys under 
twelve years of age; has carried on her farm alone since 
her husband’s death four years ago; is prospering and | 
cheerful ; hires a teacher for her boys all the year 
round. If the neighboring farmers see fit to send their 
children to her house to study with hers, and share the 
expense, well and good; otherwise she will do it alone. 
There were books in shelves on the walls, and news- 
papers in the window seats. Her farm reached ‘farther 
than we could see the fences,” she said, so she could | 
not point out its boundaries. She did not know its 
measure in miles, and Katrina knew no synonym for 
acre, so I could not learn how large a landholder was 
this paradoxical peasant woman, bare-foot, swart, 
grimy, leaning on her pitch-fork in the doorway and 


quietly discussing her arrangements for giving her 


boys an education. Nowhere out of Norway would 
such a phenomenon be seen. No wonder, with such 
standards as this in the breasts of peasants, that it is © 
an almost unheard-of thing in Norway to find a boy or 
girl that cannot read. No wonder that the Norwegian 
Storthing, spite of its being largely composed of. peas- 
ant farmers, puts the Congresses of richer nations to 
sad shame in the matter of recognition of science and 
literature. Every year these peasant men vote liberal 
sums for scientific purposes and for pensions to men of 
letters. 

‘¢ Aaserund” is a story-and-a-half log house, bright 
red, with white window-sashes, and a gray roof, richer 
in barns than Stixerud, but with far less extent of view ; 
looking northward instead of to the limitless south- 
west ; standing on the edge of a great forest chasm, . 
whose depth is indicated only by the deepening color 
of the vast surfaces of foliage, from vivid green at the 
top down to glooms of black at the bottom. The clear- 
ings of the ‘‘ Aaserund ” farm are dotted liks disks on 
the dark-wooded expanse; mere hand-breadth spots 
here and there. ‘‘Aaserund’s” riches are in forest, 
and not in field. 

Still further down the same north slope, just on an 
arm of the Tyri Fjord, lies ‘‘Aamanderund.” As we 
paused on the crest of the Aaserund hill we looked 
down on the tops of its chimneys and red roofs. Beg- 
gared of sun, in a north fronting valley, it. yet must 
have a glorious shore in front, and fertile meadows 
which no doubt the ‘‘Stixerud” and ‘‘Aaserund ” hill- 
dwellers covet. It lingers more than they in my mem- 
ory ; lingers like the memory of a half-caught sight of 
a beautiful face in a crowd; seen fora second, then 
lost forever because one did not quickly enough follow 
the lure and clue of the vision. , 

Even to-day1I am haunted by the recurring picture 
of the smoke of the ‘‘Aamanderund” chimneys that 
afternoon at my feet; by reveries of wonder what the 
house is like; what would have happened if I had in- 
sisted on being swung down into the chasm to see it ; 
and if it were true, as the driver said, that we should - 
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not have got back to Hénefos till midnight if we had 
gone. I shall never know. 

At any rate, we should have been too late to have 
seen the spider-woven trapeze-work along the road- 
side, from pole to pole of the high, slanting fences. On 
our right hand, between us and the low sun, every one 
of the million threads distinct against the sky, loops and 
ladders and wheels, they shone with the splendor of 
color of rainbows and the iridescence of mother-of-pearl. 
We should have missed, also, the twos and threes of lit- 
tle children we met climbing home from their school. 
Tiney all wheeled and faced about like little soldiers as 
we passed; off came the boys’ hats; the girls, with 
clasped hands in front, dropped sage and self-respect- 
ing little curtsies such as have not been seen outside 
Norway, I fancy, since Queen Elizabeth’s day. Pict- 
ures of these grave, sweet greetings from children 
make part of the setting to most of one’s recollections 
of road-side scenes in Norway. They come in like the 
infant faces and figures which the old masters of paint- 
ing loved so well to set at the base of their holiest pict- 
ures. 


FLOWER CULTIVATION BY ENG- 
LISH SUNDAY SCHOLARS. 


By BENJAMIN CLARKE. 


EEING a notice in The Christian Union of the 
distribution of some flower seeds to an individual 
school prompts me to send a short account of a simple 
movement in England which has assumed rather large 
proportions. 
Some four years ago at a Sunday-school Conference 
I was urging the encouragement of the cultivation of 
flowers as a pleasant and innocent employment for 
some of the leisure hours of our scholars, and in the 
case of the poorer of them as a means of brightening 
their homes, when the secretary of a local Sunday- 
school Union, himself a nurseryman, offered to send 


me packets of seeds for the scholars of the Gifford 


Hall Mission Sunday-school, of which I am superin- 
tendent. In the following spring he sent me two hun- 
dred packets of seeds, and afterwards some young 
seedling plants. These were distributed to as many 
as cared to cultivate them ; and in order to give them 
a better chance we gave each scholar a flower-pot filled 
with suitable earth. In the autumn we held a flower- 
show in the school-room, when about two hundred 
plants of various kinds were entered for competition, 
und prizes of books were awarded for the best speci- 
mens, some of which, according to the opinion of an 
amateur gardener of experience who acted as judge, 
were very creditable indeed. We had thought that the 
cultivation of these plants and the subsequent show 
might, perhaps, awaken some little intcrest on the 
part of the parents in the Mission, but we little ex- 
pected to hear so pleasing a result as that which en- 
couraged us at the first exhibition. Among the visitors 
was the father of one of our scholars, whom we had 
often tried to get to our meetings, especially on Sun- 
day evenings, but in vain. He came, however, to the 
flower-show, interested in his little Charley’s plant, 
which, perhaps, he hoped would be distinguished as a 
prize-winner. At all events the plant did win a prize, 
and it would be difficult to say whether the father or 
the lad were the more pleased. On the following Sun- 
day evening the father attended the service, the first 
time for many a long year that he had ever found 
himself in God’s house anywhere. Shortly afterwards 
little Charley died, full of quiet joyful faith in the 
Shepherd who was thus taking him to himself at so 
tender an age. One would like to be able to state as a 
fact that the father was then led to trust himself to 
the same Divine guidance, but at any rate the son’s 
memory kept a tender spot in his father’s heart, and 
for two years afterwards little Charley’s plant was 
eared for and brought to the exhibition. For some 
years we have continued flower exhibitions among our 
scholars, with the happiest results; our exhibitions 
have always been looked forward to as pleasant gath- 
erings, whilst the amount of innocent pleasure which 
the culture of the plants afforded it would be impossi- 
ble to estimate. 

Indeed the success of the experiment led to the de- 
velopment of flower cultivation in other Sunday- 
schools. In the following year the same friend made 
an offer of one hundred packets of seeds to all who 
applied through ‘‘ The Sunday-School Chronicle,” and 
would undertake to encourage their cultivation. In 
the following year it was found necessary to make a 
- charge of two shillings and sixpence for a hundred 
packets, and at this rate a very large number were 
sent out. This year it was necessary to impose a cey- 
tain conditions, so numerous had the applications be- 
come, and notice was given in ‘‘The Sunday-School 
Chronicle” that seeds would be supplied at the rate of 
two and sixpence per hundred packets, to Sunday- 
schools only, provided that the managers would under- 
take (a) to hold a flower-show, (2) to offer prizes for 
the best plants, and (c) to send a report to ‘‘ The Sun- 


day-School Chronicle.” In this way upwards of 17,000 
packets have been forwarded to different parts of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and it may be fairly assumed that 
flower cultivation has now become a recognized sup- 
plemental agency of the Sunday-school. A little 
pamphlet published hy The Sunday School Union has 
been useful in publishing hints and suggestions to 
managers and teachers as to the encouragement of 
flower cultivation and the holders of flower-shows ; 
and this year a little two-paged leaflet for the schol- 
ars has been issued, giving a few simple cultural 
directions; and of this many thousands have been 
sold. 

It will be late for any distribution of seeds when 
this reaches the readers of this paper, but if the sug- 
gestion commends itself to managers of American 
schools they will be able to begin the experiment this 
year by the distribution of young plants, which may 
produce even more encouraging results than seeds. 
But whether the example be followed or not, I am sure 
the thought of so many thousand scholars engaged in 
this beautiful and elevating pursuit will be pleasant to 
avery large number of the readers of this paper, to 
whom every development of the Sunday-school princi- 
ple is interesting. | 

Lonpon, England. 


FARIELON. 


_ By Mary C. C. Braprorp. 


HE comparison which has often been drawn be- 

tween Dickens and Farjeon is partly true. Indeed 
the fact that, nearly as often as that mental attitude has 
been taken in relation to the two writers just spoken 
of it has resulted in the verdict that upon Farjeon, if 
upon any one, had fallen Dickens’s mantle, must be 
itself considered as in a measure conclusive. It is 
evident to one who has studied Dickens through the 
medium of the heart, as well as with the brain, and 
then has taken up Farjeon’s books, that the study of 
Dickens’s creations has proved a valuable experience to 
the Jatter author. Some of his teacher’s spirit becomes 
assimilated with his own, and the result out of both 
influences appears in his works. Farjeon is far from 
being an imitator; the hand of the copyist is not visible 
in his books; still less is he in mental bondage to any 
one. Even the genius to which he owes so much has 
been for him only a guiding, never a controlling power. 
The intellectual relationship which exists between 
Farjeon and Dickens is much like that which some- 
times connects father and son. The two minds are 
not necessarily alike, and many times their methods of 
directing the intellectual and spiritual forces which are 
at work within them lead to different fields of action 
and to different ways of working. Yet the son has 
enough of his father in him, and has received from his 
inner life such inspiration, that certain portions of his 
life work proclaim their parentage and ideal union in 
easily interpreted symbols. 

Farjeon’s philosophy is genial; the sweetness of life, 
which after all only man’s willful blindness prevents 
him from receiving and appropriating, he quickly 
detects, eagerly presents to view, and gratefully and 
gladly acknowledges. No scene is too dark, no life 
passage too puzzling for him toshed some ray of light, 
or find some key which will turn, at least part of the 
way, in the lock which keeps tightly fastened the door 
to happiness. Itis in the so-called common things of 
the world that Farjeon delights. His books are a loving 
attempt to catch some rays of the sun of happiness, 
and with them gladden into life and glorify to beauty 
the stunted joy-flowers which grow in the hearts of 
the poor; only waiting for the light of love to become 
perfect in form, in fragrance, in the sacred power to 
heal and bless, in the glorious power to crown with 
prayerful benedictions the lives which have brought 
hope down from heaven. Some of Farjeon’s pictures 
of life, it is true, show humanity in an unenviable 
light, and his studies of the social soil of London reveal 
sordid and revolting growths. But even through the 
gloomiest portrayals of the -lower depths of human 
nature are visible side-lights of kindliness, and faith 
in the ultimate regeneration and elevation from the 
low levels of sin to the sun-lit heights of truth and 
purity. 

Some of his books are strong indictments of exist- 
ing social conditions, which make of men and women 
—intended to be happy and helpful individualized 
lives—mere numerals in the sum total of a dangerous 
criminal force. The only indignant outbursts to be 
found in his works are directed against’ bad laws 
and worse law-makers ; not against the wretched and 
broken lives which, under the shield of God’s loving 
law instead of under the arm of men’s often unjust and 
cruel law, would grow into symmetrical beauty and 
usefulness. Some such indictment as this do ‘‘ Blade 
o’ Grass” and “Grif” contain, and denunciatory 
passages are to be found in ‘‘ London’s Heart,” as well 
as in these books, which{ give no uncertain sound. 
They are valuable, coming as they do from a man who 


has studied social problems with a living heart and 
well balanced brain. In ‘‘ Blade o’ Grass” pathos and 
humor are indissolubly intertwined; the sun only 
shining through the rain-drops which it transfigures 
into the bow of promise. Itis an exquisite little book 
teaching beautiful and helpful lessons. 
Heart” is not as artistically worked up asthe novelette 
just mentioned. It is a more ambitious work, and 
though passages of beauty and power, odd conceits 
and graceful fancies are to be found in it, it is in a 
measure unsatisfactory. ‘‘ Joshua Marvel” is very 
unlike either of the books which have been considered, 
and except in the unfailing belief in the nobler part of 
human nature which pervades it is marked with none 
of Farjeon’s usual idiosyncrasies. Many a writer who 
has nothing in common with him might choose the 
incidents of ‘‘ Joshua Marvel” as those from which to 
weave the plot of a romance, without any feeling of 
strangeness in the choice of material. But though in 
some respects out of Farjeon’s usual line, it is a re- 
markably good novel; interesting by the skill with 
which the plot is developed; delighting by the sim- 
plicity which marks the book in its entirety, and 
charming by its embodiments of sweet and lovely 
souls. Descriptions of natural scenery are not espe- 
cially characteristic of Farjeon’s writings, but they 
form a larger portion of ‘‘ Joshua Marvel” than of any 
of his books, and they lend a charm to it which is 
foreign to the others. 

Contentment is the animating spirit of ‘‘ Bread and 
Cheese and Kisses,” as indeed it is in some measure of 
all Farjeon’s works, and its influence is bright and 
healthful. To read it is to experience the same kind 
of feeling as when rejoicing in a fresh and strengthen- 
ing breezé. ‘The hopefulness of the writer is invigor- 
ating and all-pervading. A pessimist could not have a 
better tonic prescribed than an introduction to the per- 
sonal lives and social conditions so attractively repre- 
sented by Farjeon. He throws a tinge of romance— 


which is invariably winning—over the commonest - 


incidents and most prosaic people ; or, to speak more 
accurately, opens the heart by the magic touch of sym- 
pathy, so that the romance and the vision of the ideal, 
which each heart in reality contains, may stand forth 
in the light of love. ‘‘Grif” is an example of this asser- 
tion. As well, it is a book full of power; of a fully 
developed dramatic intensity that is only hinted at in 
his other works. It contains a recital of exciting 
events, and stirring pictures of peculiar phases of life, 
while the beauty of renunciation is sympathetically 
and reverentially dwelt upon. Realistic descriptions 
are given of the strange, motley life which constitutes 
the beginning of civilization in new lands. Almost 
as strong an element of some of Farjeon’s books as tle 
pity and love whicli are so characteristic of him is the 
crusade against shams, and in ‘‘ Grif” some effectively 
ironical speeches are directed against the sin of hy- 
pocrisy. 

This author’s idealization of home and motherhood 
is very beautiful. He touches these subjects lightly, 
as if from excess of reverence he dares not pour out 
all that is in his heart; yet intensity of worship is con- 
veyed in the delicate and graceful offerings which he 
lays befote the objects of his idolatry. For him the 
glow of a family fireside is redolent of fair associa- 
tions. By force of the imagination the dancing flames 
become household fairies; protecting spirits of the 
hearth. They symbolize the prayers which hallow 
the house, and brilliantly and clearly as they burn, 
with even more of light and warmth do his fancies 
cluster about the ideas they represent. Very sweei are 
the flowers he brings to garland the hallowed remains 
of what has evidently been a real experience to him; 
very tenderly are they placed where they will best 


adorn the sanctified thoughts of the past; and abun-. 


dantly are they strewn with the pearls of the heart— 
grateful tears. Farjeon is the apostle of home, and its 
tender, clustering memories. He preaches repentance 
for aught that may have caused wandering from the 
sacred altar of childhood’s earliest hopes and fears; 
he urges, with patience and-intensity, swift return and 
humble suing for forgiveness, and promises, by the 
unfailing love which is the guiding power of home, 
that pardon will be granted. Even though the actual 
home may be gone, even though the loved ones may 
have gone beyond the ken of mecrtals, if in longing 
and in love the sad soul cries to the memory of that 
time the regenerating influence will be extended, the 
healing power felt. 

So teaches Farjeon, and the exquisite lesson, that— 
if we will—childhood’s holy lessons may be with us 
still, is one the world has sore need to learn. The 
truths Farjeon imparts make him a most helpful 
writer; make him one whose words have blessed 
many, softened many, given hope to many. The 
tenderness which is an integral part of his writings is 
very winning. His hopefulness gives all the more 
assurance that it will become fruition for being founded 
not upon ignorance of nor a deliberate closing of 


the eyes to the real misery and guilt of human nature, — 
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put upon an unalterable conviction that the good 
will conquer the evil; that the high will overshadow 
the low; that he who came to bring ‘‘ peace on earth, 
good will to men,” will not let his message fail of its 
accomplishment, but will turn an absorbed and self- 
seeking race into a devoted and unselfish one, and that 
he will do this by the highest, holiest, mightiest force 
in the universe ; by the subduing power of love. 


THE MODERN MARTYR. 


By A COUNTRY PASTOR. 


CROSS the brook, and half way up the hill, 
A cottage stands, so desolate and still, 

The peddler views it with a blank dismay, 

And gathering up his pack moves on his way. 
There, in a room, not living and not dead, 

Lies Robert Moyle stretched on a narrow bed, 

One of God’s saints, uncanonized; the grace 

Of patience shedding luster o’er a face 

That pain has marked with many a rugged line 
And twisted out of shape, but left divine. 

His sky is lath and plaster, dark nor clear, 

But gathering deeper shadows every year ; 

His stars are spots that here and there shine down 
Whitewash for light, but these are turning brown. 
One plant set in the window of his room 

Makes his scant share of summer’s wealth of bloom; 
Four cheerless walls, bare, mutilated, grim, 

Is all the universe appears to him; 

Gaunt poverty and haggard pain abide 

Unbidden and relentless at his side. 

For twenty years have passed since his fond wife 
Found him amidst the woods and maimed for life: 
The tree at whose firm base he toiled so well 
Swerved in its course and felled him as it fell. 

But with the bitter grief rose in his mind 

The faith that God was infinitely kind, 

And so he conquered doubt, and fought despair, 
And sunned his heart with hope sustained by prayer; 
Looked in the face of death, and felt no dread 
Although a grave lay underneath his bed. 

The pastor counts his room a sacred place, 

And him a proof of God’s sustaining grace. 


Ah, not alone in ancient time was tried 

Man’s faith in God; men still are crucified ; 
And at affliction’s dreadful stake to-day 

The martyrs stand, and slowly waste away, 
Sharing the smile of God and heaven’s acclaim 
With those who died for Jesus in the flame. 

_ Some mount to rest as if on wings of light; 
Some, step by step, grope through a starless night 
Up craggy steeps, and weep and bleed and pray, 
Nor know if God be near or far away, 

But meekly bow to his all-holy will | 

And in the darkness love and trust him still. 
These be the heroes for whose victories won 
No cities flame or senates cry, Well done! 
But in that world where worth is always fame 
Divinest honors shall surround each name. 


THE PIECE THAT WAS LOST. 
By Emity Hountineron - 


HERE was promise of a capital hay-day ; so Silas 
Rogers decided as he stood in the back porch 
after milking, polishing his face with a coarse towel 
and noting the weather signs between the rubs. A 
capital hay-day; but a ‘‘spell of weather” might be 
expected soon; for did not the almanac say ‘‘ About 
this time look out for storms”? So all hands were 
warned to be in readiness to mow the lower intervale 
in the morning and lose no time in getting at it, for 
the intervale was swampy after a rain. 

The chores were done, the supper eaten; Silas, with 
his chair tilted against the wall, was sleeping the sleep 
of the just, while his good wife pattered abvut the 
kitchen setting her sponge, beating up some ‘riz 
griddle cakes ” for breakfast, grinding the coffee, and, 
in a dozen provident ways, squeezing out of the tired 
day a little help for the morrow. Reuben went to the 
store for a new scythe snath; Abner, the hired man, 
hung over the barnyard gate with the beloved pipe that 
tried the housewife’s soul, and pretty Mistress Hetty 
wrinkled her forehead and pricked her fingers over the 
new dress she was trying to make in the few leisure 
minutes snatched from house-work. She made a 
charming picture in the frame of the vine-wreathed 
window, her sleeves still rolled above her plump el- 
bows, the bright hair drawn back from the rosy face 
which was turned full to the lamp as she threaded her 
needle, or paused to flirt some poor deluded moth away 
from the dangerous flame that fascinated him. <A 
charming picture, but no one to look at it; for the 
great Norway pine held up a screen of solid blackness 
between the window and the road even if any belated 
traveler had chanced to pass that way, and only Het- 
ty’s white cat crept stealthily along the top of the gar- 
den-fence with murderous designs upon an untimely 
brood of chipping birds in the currant-bushes. Only 
this—ah, beware, Mistress Hetty! evil eyes are look- 
ing at you; eyes from which evena heathen mother 
would cover your face with her hands, and breathe a 
prayer to break the unholy spell they might cast upon 


you—a woman’s eyes peering from the thick jungle of 
lilacs and syringas so near it seems as if Hetty must 
feel them. But Hetty feels nothing, sees nothing, but 
the troublesome dress; and as the perplexing ruffles 
are conquered one by one her heart grows light, the 
little frown smoothes away, and Hetty begins to sing. 
What a sweet voice she has! It reaches the tired moth- 
er, and lightens her heart too. It wakens her father, 
and then lulls him pleasantly to sleep again. Now 
Abner hears it and draws his hickory shirt-sleeve 
across his eyes; and that watcher in the green tangle 
—who can guess what she thinks or feels as she sinks 
down with her chin upon her hands, and her face quite 
in the dark, and listens to the pathetic story of 
‘‘The Ninety and Nine”? Hetty herself is not half 
conscious of the pathos with which she bewails the 
lost one, 
- & Away on the mountains bleak and bare, 
Away from the tender Shepherd’s care,” 

and goes on through the tender story to the final re- 
joicing when the Shepherd brings back his own. She 
is still humming it fitfully over and over when her 


mother opens the door of the keeping-room and bids her | 


go to bed, and not ruin her eyes with sewing by lamp- 
light. 

‘*‘ Just a minute,” says Hetty; ‘‘as soon as I finish 
this sleeve.” And the minutes glide on and on, the 
sleeve is finished, held up and admired, and Mistress 
Hetty takes off her shoes and slips softly up-stairs to 
bed. She does not even close the window. What 


should come into the house unbidden, save the cat 


and the cool night-air? Everything is silent. The 
mother bird broods her little ones securely, uncon- 
scious of the cruel eyes near by, until Reuben comes 
whistling along the road, and, boy-like, stops to shy a 
stone at the tempting white mark on the garden fence ; 
the prowler leaps away with long bounds over the wet 
grass, and a tragedy is averted with nothing to show 
for it but dirty tracks upon the piece of ‘‘factory”” spread 
out to bleach. By and by there isa little stir in the 
lilac jungle; a woman comes cautiously out of her hid- 
ing, and steals away to the barn. The cows are lying 
here and there under the long shed, sleeping, perhaps, 
in a cow’s uneasy fashion, but with a certain air of 
motherliness and content about them. They do not 
even wonder at the late comer as she threads her way 
among them, enters the barn, mounts the scaffold al- 
ready well filled with the sweet new hay, and is soon 
asleep, hearing now and then a broken twitter from the 
restless swallows under the eaves, or perchance a faint 
sweet voice singing, with lingering pity in its tone, 
** Sick, and wounded, and ready to die.” . 


Who ean tell when the summer day begins? One. 


instant a dusky silence, cool, moist, and fragrant, 
hanging over the hills, the next a burst of song from 
some tree-top, caught up from a hundred green coverts, 
swelled and repeated and prolonged in a mad chorus 
that presently settles again into silence. Then the 
slow stir of life awakening, the bustle among the 
poultry, the lowing of some impatient cow, or the 
steady sound of her companions nipping the short 
juicy grass, the unwilling creak of a rheumatic pump- 
handle, and here and there the dull thud of an improvi- 
dent ax preparing the kindlings for the kitchen fire. 

The day was well under way in Silas Rogers’s house- 
hold before the majority of his neighbors had reached 
this point. The cows were milked and turned into 
the green lane to make their own way to the pasture, 
the steady ‘‘c-r-r-r-r” of the grindstone and the sharp 
ring of steel told that the moments before breakfast 
were being made the most of, and even at table there 
were few words spoken, and no useless lingering. But 
after breakfast Silas Rogers took down the leather- 
covered Bible that had been his old mother’s daily com- 
panion for eighty years, and all the family sat reverently 
down to worship. The golden moments might speed 
as they would, but no day in that household began 
without its portion from the Bible. It might have 
been a lingering recollection of Hetty’s song, it might 
have been one of those celestial providences which we 
call chance, which led him to read from the gospels 
the story of the wandering sheep and the lost piece of 
silver. It is doubtful if any of them were very deeply 
touched. by it. It was a familiar story to the good wife, 
and she could not keep her thoughts from straying 
anxiously to the loaves rising perilously in the pans, 
while Hetty glanced at the clock and secretly hoped 
her father had not chanced upon a long chapter. The 
reading came abruptly to an end with the heavenly 
rejoicing over one sinner that repenteth, and with an 
earnest though homely prayer the service was ended. 
Abner and Reuben almost stumbled over a woman 
sitting absorbed in the doorway. Silas looked at her 
but did not stay to question, and when they were gone 
she rose and said abruptly, ‘‘ Will you give me some 
breakfast ?” 

Mrs. Rogers looked at her. She saw a tall .and not 
uncomely woman of about thirty, but with something 
indefinably evil about herface. The hard mouth, the 


bold defiant eyes repelled her, yet seemed as if at any 
instant they might break into scornful tears. 

‘* Who are you ?” asked the good wife, coming nearer 
with her pan of bread in her hand. Again the face 
lightened and darkened, grew hard and then yielding, 
with the sudden declaration: _ 

** T am the piece that was lost.” 

Martha Rogers had not a particle of noetry in her 
nature, but she had the most profound reverence for 
the Scripture, therefore the words both puzzled and 
shocked her: But she was not a woman to refuse 
bread to the hungry, so she placed food upon the 
table and motioned the woman to a chair, with a 
brief ‘‘Set up and eat.” 

All the time that the woman was eating, and she did 
not hasten, her eyes followed the mistress and Hetty, 
until Martha Rogers grew nervous and sent Hetty to 


“red up the chambers.” 


As soon as she was gone the woman turned abruptly 
from her breakfast. 

‘* Will you give me work to do ?” she demanded rather 
than asked. 

‘Who are you?” asked Mrs. Rogers again, simply 
to gain time. 

thought you knew. I .am Moll Pritchett: they 
have turned me out of my house; burned it over my 
head,” and the eyes grew lurid with evil. 

‘* What can you do?” asked Mrs. Rogers feebly. 

‘* Anything that a woman can do, oraman. I can 
work in the field with the best of them; I have done 
it many a time; but I should like to do what—to be 
like other women.” 

‘* Are you a good woman ?” 

The question came straight and strong, without any 
faltering. She had heard of this Moll Pritchett, a 
woman who lived alone in an old tumble-down hut 
below the saw-mill, and won a meager living by weav- 
ing rag-carpets, picking berries for sale, and it was 
suspected in less reputable ways; but Martha Rogers 
took no stock in idle rumors. If she had not divine 
compassion she had something very like divine jus- 
tice, which is altogether a sweeter thing in its remem- 
bering of our frame than the tender mercies of the 
wicked. 

The woman looked at her curiously. At first with a 
mocking smile, then with a sullen, and at last with a 
defiant expression. 

‘*Ts it likely ?” she said fierccly. ‘‘A good woman! 
How should I bea good woman? [ tell you I’m ‘the 
piece that was lost,’ and nobody ever looked for me. 
If I was a good woman do you suppose I should be 
where I be—only twenty-eight years old, well and 
hearty, and every door in the world shet in my face? 
I tell ye the man that wrote that story didn’t know 
women; they don’t hunt for the piece that’s Jost; 
they just let it go. There’s enough on ’em that don’t 
get lost.” 

Poor Martha Rogers was sorely perplexed, all the 
more that her way had lain so smooth and plain before 
her that she might have walked in it blindfolded. If 
this was a lost piece of silver it was not she who lost 
it; but what if it were the Master’s, precious to his 
heart, and a careless hand had dropped it, and left it 
to lie in the dust? And what if he bade her seek 
it, and find it, for him? Should she dare refuse? On 
this very day, when she needed so sorely the help 
which she had looked for in vain, had not this woman 
been sent to her very door, and was it not a plain lead- 
ing of Providence? It is a blessed thing for us that 
we are usually driven to act first and theorize after- 
wards, even though the after-thought sometimes brings 
repentance. The bread was ready for the oven and 
the wood-box was empty. 

‘‘ You may fetch in some wood,” said Martha Rogers, 
and the woman promptly obeyed, filling the box with 
one load of her sinewy arms, and then stood dumbly 
waiting. Hetty came into the kitchen and began to 
clear the table, but her mother took the dishes from 
her hands. 

‘*Go up-stairs and fetch a big apron and one of your 
sweeping caps, and then you may get at your sewing 
and see if you can finish up your dress.” 

Away went Hetty, her light heart bounding with the 
unexpected release, and her mother turned again to 
the woman, furnished her with a coarse towel and sent 
her to the wash-house for a thorough purification. 
Half an hour afterwards, with her hair hidden in the 
muslin cap, her whole figure enveloped in the clean 
calico apron, a comely woman was silently engaged in 
household tasks, doing her work with such rapid skill 
that the critical housewife drew a sigh of relief. 

‘¢ There’s a han’ful of towels and coarse clothes left 
from the ironing; you might put the irons on, Mary, 
and smooth ’em out.” 

The woman turned a startled face upon her, and 
then went quickly for the clothes, but something— 


was it a tear ?—rolled down the swarthy- cheek, and 


mingled with the bright drops she sprinkled over them. 
When had she ever been called Mary? When had she 
heard any name but Moll? Not since away among 
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New Hampshire hills a pale woman had laid her hand 
upon the tangled curls of her little daughter and 
prayed that from the strange worid to which she was 
speeding she might be allowed to watch over these 
wayward feet lest they should go astray. Had she 
watched? Did she know? Moll hoped not; it made 
her shudder to think of it. What would heaven be 
worth if she could see and Know? and yet, what did 
she hear about joy in heaven over one sinner that re- 
pented? If there was joy it must be that they knew; 
or perhaps only good news was carried there. 

That night Hetty sang again at her sewing by thelamp, 
and from the attic window, far above her head, the 
wanderer leaned out into the dark to listen. The little 
chamber was bare of ornament: there was not a pict- 
ure on the cleanly whitewashed walls, and the straight 
curtain was for decency, not drapery; but it seemed 
to this lost one a very chamber of peace. The great 
Norway pine almost brushed her cheek with its resin- 
ous plumes, balmy with the moist night air, and a 
bird, hidden somewhere among its branches, sent out 
a startled, half-awake cry, and then dropped off to 
sleep again. There was a pale young moon low in the 
western sky, with black clouds scudding across it, 
and the dull, steady sound of the river, pouring over 
the great dam in the valley, seemed to come nearer 
and nearer, like the tramp of feet. Martha Rogers 
went out to the milk-room [and stood for a moment in 
the door, shading the flickering candle in her hand. 
She was only taking a housewifely observation upon 


the gathering storm, but it seemed to the wanderer that | 


she might well be the woman who had lighted a candle 
to search for the lost piece of silver, and with a dim 
comprehension of love on earth and joy in heaven she 
tried to pray and fell asleep. 

Silas Rogers listened to the day's story as he sat 
mending a bit of harness with clumsy fingers. He 
may be forgiven if his thoughts sometimes wandered 
to the hay so fortunately secured from the storm, or 
ran over the grist to be sent to the mill in the morning 
if it proved a wet day, or speculated curisusly on the 
superhuman knowledge of almanac men; but, on the 
whole, he was tolerably attentive, and certainly grasped 
the idea that his wife had secured a valuable and much- 
needed helper. 

“It seems a risk to run,” said Martha anxiously ; 
‘*and I don’t know but it’s presumptuous; there’s 
Hetty, and there's Reuben—”’ 

‘“‘And there’s the Lord,” said Silas, stopping to 
open his knife. 

‘*Yes,” said Martha with a little start, ‘‘and I can’t 
quite get rid of what she said about the piece that 
was lost; though, to be sure, the woman that lost it 
ought to hunt it.” ' 

“‘She never does; folks are always losing things for 
somebody else to find; ’tain’t many of ’em can say, 
‘those that thou hast given me have I kept,’ right 
straight along.” 

“‘But if you lose your own piece looking after other 
folks’s—” 

Silas cut off his waxed end and gave the harness an 
experimental pull before he answered. 

“Well, there’s risks, as you say, but I’d rather take a 
risk for the Lord than agin him.” 

Martha Rogers took the risk for the Lord and he 
abundantly justified and rewarded her faith. For the 
piece that was lost becomes my piece to the heart that 
finds it and lays it again in the Master’s hand; and 
locking the story of the wanderer in her own breast it 
was only to the angels that she said, ‘‘ Rejoice with me.” 

And when, years afterward, the woman herself said, 
before the committee of the church, ‘‘I am a woman 
over whom there is great joy in heaven,” there were 
not wanting those who thought she was presumptuously 
claiming to be a saint. 


MOSES AND AARON.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE story recorded in the third and fourth chapters 

of Exodus is generally regarded as a literal ac- 
ccunt of an interview between Jehovah and his ser- 
vant in which the presence of God was visible and his 
words were audible. This is, perhaps, a correct inter- 
pretation ; it is certainly a natural one. I find, how- 
. ever, a serious difficulty in thus reading it. Itis not 
the difficulty of believing that God communicated di- 
rectly and audibly with his children. The silence, not 
the speech of God, is strange tome. What is surpris- 
ing and indeed inexplicable is that Moses should 
remonstrate and argue. I can understand how a de- 
vout soul should hesitate to accept as the will of God 
some providential indication, an inward and inaudible 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for July 24, 1881.—Ex. iv., 
27-31; v., 14. Golden Text: Psalm cv., 26. I have not in this 
paper adhered at all elosely to the lesson prescribed by the Commit- 
tee. Whatever may be best for the younger classes, in the case of 
scholars advanced beyond twelve years of age it is clearly wise to 
pursue the course in such a way as to afford them a tolerably com- 
plete and connected history of Moses. 


voice; I cannot understand how such a man as Moses, 
when God’s will was made clear to him by both sign 
and voice, should still hesitate to obey it and argue the 
matter with God as though God were mistaken and he 
himself understood the matter better. However. this 
may be, in our own time, the divine will is indicated 
only by an outward event or an inward impulse. And 
if we are to get the lesson of this chapter we must 
translate it into the terms of modern soul-intercourse 
with God. So translated into the common experience 
of our daily life, in which the soul scarcely knows how 
to interpret the oracle of incident and impulse, the dia- 
logue will read somewhat as follows: : 

Conscience. Your people are in bitter bondage. You 
are called of God to go to their deliverance. You have 
no right to be idling away your time in shepherd ser- 
vice here. 

Self. Who are you that are thus calling me to ac- 
count, and assuming to send me on a wild mission to 
achieve an impossible emancipation? Ihave no fitness 
for such a work as this. | | 

Conscience. 1 am the voice of the Lord thy God, the 
God of thy fathers, of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob, all of whom, when they were obedient to my voice, 
found the impossible made possible to them. Go! 
Gather the pious heads of Israel together and speak to 
them, and tell them what I have said to you. 

Self. They will not believe me if I do. They will 
scout my message. What evidence shall I give them 
that I am sent of God? 

Conscience. Go!-and in due time, when evidence is 
wanted it shall not be lacking. 

Self. Iam not fit for this work. It requires ap elo- 
quent man to rouse Israel from its sluggishness; and I 
am slow of speech and of a slow tongue. 

Conscience. It is the voice of God that calls you; and 
God who calls can also endow you for the work. Go! 
and you shall find words when the need for words 
arrives. 

Self. This is an important work; and it ought to 
be done by some one; and I hope some one will be 
found to do it; but I amnotthe one. Let some other 
man undertake it. 

Conscience. Go! and God shali raise up helpers who 
will be able to supply whatever you lack. 

Ido not suppose that this represents the actual in- 
terview between Moses and God; but it represents the 
actual interview between God and many a modern 
Moses, who is as reluctant as his ancient prototype to 
undertake the mission which God’s Providence lays 
upon him. This reluctance is the most common 
obstacle to the successful prosecution of Christian 
work. The men most reluctant are often the men 
best endowed; the men most forward are often the 
men least fitted. In every church the prayer-meeting 
suffers about equally from the silence of those who 
ought to speak and from the speech of those who ought 
to keep silence. In our Sunday-schools there are always 
some ill-equipped teachers; and in our congregations 
some apt to teach who will not volunteer and cannot 
be drafted. If competent men took an active part in 


politics, in village, State or Nation, the incompetents. 


would go to the rear; they do whenever an issue of 
evident importance brings the competent men forward. 
When the question, What shall I do? is translated into 
its only true form, ‘‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do?” it is still very difficult to find the true answer. 
Not every Paul has a God-appointed Ananias sent to 
him with the reply. Heis to look for his answer in his 
opportunity. Every chance to serve is a call to serviee. 
The duty nearest to one’s hand is the first duty to be 
taken up. 

At this season, for example, our schools and col- 
leges are turning men out into life by the hundreds. 
They are asking themselves, What is my life work? 
Very generally they, or their friends for them, are 
trying to guess out what are their adaptations and 
choose their place in life accordingly. Personal adapt- 
ations and inclinations are indications; but they are 
not a trustworthy test. Noman knows what he is or 
what he can do till he has tried. The best indication 
is that furnished by life ; that is, by Providence. Take 
up the work that stands nearest to you, whatever it is. 
Mr. Gladstone was a poor scholar in mathematics at 
school; but he has proved himself the ablest financier 
of the century in public affairs. Bishop Simpson was 
counted almost the last of the class in oratory at col- 
lege ; but he became the first pulpit orator in his de- 
nomination. Dr. Tyng broke down in his first attempt 
at extemporaneous speech; Disraeli provoked the 
laughter and ironical cheers of the Commons on hig 
first public appearance in the House. No man would 
have chosen the sphere of king and poet for the 
ruddy-faced shepherd boy that tended his father’s 
flocks at Bethlehem ; or that of missionary to culti- 
vated Greece and imperial Rome for the little Jew, 
whose bodily presence was weak and his speech con- 


temptible; or that of the religious emancipation of 


Burope for the rigorously conservative monk; or that 
of the organizer of Protestaht theology for the young 


lawyer-student of Paris. Their powers were all un- 
known until life evolved them. We create our — 
powers by using them. The only way to learn how to 
swim is to jump in and begin; no man ever yet learned 
on the dry land. War makes soldiers; affairs make 
men. The almost universal answer, then, to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ What shall I do ?” is, ‘‘Do the work that offers, 
whatever it is.” Do not stop to question whether you 
are able. You cannot tell till you try. 

Moreover, you cannot tell what abilities are wanted, 
or what obstacles you will meet. Generally the obsta- 
cles we anticipate do not confront us; those we do 
not anticipate are those which we have to overcome. 
‘It is always the unexpected that happens ;” therefore 
time spent in trying to determine whether I have the 
power to meet the exigencies of the future is time 
wasted; for I neither know what are my powers nor 
what are those exigencies. If God’s Providence calls 
me he can give me the powers—that is, if he wants me 
to succeed. If he wants me to fail that is what I also 
ought to want. Moses imagined that his chief diffi- 
culty would be to convince and arouse the Israelites ; 
and this needed eloquence. But they believed and 
were ready to follow on a very simple statement of the 
case. The chief difficulty was with Pharaoh ; and this 
required not words but acts. Moses was just the man 
the exigency needed; for it needed a man of deeds, 
not of words. Itis always so; God can choose our 
work for us better than we can choose it for ourselves. 
In fact, very rarely does any man choose for himself. 
In a class of fifty gray-haired men ask the question, 
Who of you are doing now what in your youth you 
expected to do? and see what answer you get. 

Moreover, God, who creates opportunities, is always 
able to provide assistants. If you take the work that 
lies next to you, and there are needs in it which you 
cannot supply, some one will be found when the time 
comes who can supply them. Miller, without a cent 
of money, undertakes to provide for orphan children, 
and the Lord sends the money. Moses, without elo- 
quence, accepts his commission to arouse a nation of 
slaves to a life of liberty, and God sends a man 
of eloquence to plead with and for him. If the nation 
could have foreseen the Civil War it would hardly have 
selected Abraham Lincoln as its President; it would 
have chosen a soldier or an experienced statesman. 
But the Providence which called Lincoln to the Presi- 
dency called about him men to do what he could not 
do—Chase, to administer the country’s finances ; Stan- 
ton, to administer its war department. | 

The broad lesson of that part of the story of Moses 
which ends with the close of the fourth chapter, then, 
seems to me to be this: Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might. Never refuse the duty 
that lies next to you because you are not competent ; 
never go searching for some-other mission which you 
fancy would suit your peculiar genius better. You 
neither know your genius, nor what this mission or 
that will require, nor what powers actual life will con- 
fer upon you, nor what associates and partners in work 
the Providence of God and the progress of the work 
will raise up for you. ‘ 


8S. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CrarFts. 

CrentTraL THoucat.—Being the Lords ministers. 

1st. Through a conversation with the children about 
their own brothers to interest them in Aaron, the 
brother of Moses. 

Ask the children if they have any brothers, what are 
their names, and if they are older or younger than 
themselves. 

Tell them that Moses, about whom they learned 
last Sunday, had a brother; ask if they would like to 
know about him. Then tell that he was three years 
older than Moses, that his name was Aaron, that when 
Moses fled from Egypt, because he had killed the task- 
master, Aaron stayed in Egypt, and did what he could 
to cheer the Israelites and help them to bear their 
great sorrows. Remind the children that in last Sun- 
day’s lesson they learned that God had told Moses to 
leave his sheep and go back to Egypt, to be the leader 
of the Israelites into another country. Let the children, 
tell how God spoke to Moses. Tell them that God 
spoke to Aaron, and told him to go to meet his brother 
Moses. Read Exodus iv., 27, the first verse of the 
lesson, to show how and where the two brothers met, 
after having been separated for forty years. 

2d. To teach how Moses and Aaron became the min- 
isters of God to the Israelites. 

Review briefly, getting as much as possible from the 
children, concerning the bondage of the Israelites as 
taught in previous lessons. Tell how Moses and Aaron 
went and gathered the elders of the Israelites together 
to let them know that God had sent them to be the 
leaders of the people from bondage into a free country. 
Tell of the signs that they did—probably the throwing 
down of the rod which became a serpent, and Moses’s 
hand, which became suddenly leprous, and then was_as 
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suddenly healed—to make the elders sure that God had 
sent them. Then describe the gathering of the people, 
who believed what Moses and Aaron said, and bowed 
themselves almost to the ground in worshiping and 
giving thanks to God. 

Without telling the children so, lead them to see for 
themselves that it would be necessary for the Israelites 
to have the consent of the King of Egypt before they 
could start for another country ; then read the account 
of the interview between Moses and Aaron and the 
king (see Ex. v., 1-4). © 

3d. To teach that children may be little ministers 
sent by God to do some good to somebody. 

Let the teacher print or write the words of the Gold- 
en Text on the blackboard: ‘‘He sent Moses his ser- 
vant; and Aaron whom he had chosen.” 

Tell that God sometimes takes little children for his 
ministers. Illustrate this by the story of little Samuel, 
sent by the Lord to Eli. Tell also some incidents of 
the present time, like the following : 

At a noon meeting in New York, Mr. Ralph Wells 
said that a little girl came to him a few nights since, 
just as he was about to conduct an_ inquiry meeting, 
saying, ‘‘If there should be alittle child who has not 
been brought to God, [should like him to come to me.” 
‘‘T went down into the audience,” said Mr. Wells, 
and saw 2 mother with a boy by her-side, and I went 
up to her and asked, ‘Is your boy a Christian?’ She 
said, ‘No; but I wish he was.’ I said, ‘Johnny, 
would youlike to be a Christian?’ He answered, ‘I 
don’t know.’ I took the little child by the hand, and 
led him to the little girl, and left them together. When 
I came, about fifteen minutes afterward, they were both 
on their knees praying. When the boy came down 
again to his mother he said, ‘I have found Jesus.’” 
Said Mr. Wells, ‘‘I went home with that little girl, and 
heard her say to her mother, ‘ Only think, Jesus let me 
tell that little boy the way to him!’” 

Teach that each and every little child may be the 
-Lord’s little minister, sent by him to do good to 
others. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 
SERMON BY HENRY Warp BEEOHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


For this our day of rest we thank thee. Thou hast banished the 
uproar; thou hast said, Peace, be still, to the wind and to the tossing 
of the sea of human affairs, and throughout all the Jand thou hast 
given to those who will that rest of the very soul which consists in 
seeing thee and finding satisfaction in thee. We wander up and 
down in human life as strangers in a strange city, that know not 
whither they go. We are experimenting day by day, taking counsel 
from one another. We are orphans, and know not our parentage. 
We are poor, and know not our poverty. We are sick and needy, 
and do not know that our dissatisfaction springs from our ailments. 

So, O Lord, we are everywhere filling our lives with mistakes. 
Everywhere we are coming short of that which every man calls his 
own perfect happiness, shunning the things which contribute to it, 
and seeking the things which aistemper our lives. 

We thank thee that there is one day set apart in which the voice of 
heaven can be heard, and one day in which the shackles may be 
thrown off, and we may go free. Six days for the body, and one 
day for the soul, its own, in which it may go forth whither it will, to 
look backward, to look forward, to Jook inward or to look outward, 
but, above all, to look upward, to bring near the invisible, to make 
real the unreal, to discern the undiscernible, to see God, whom no 
man can see, and to live by the spirit man, and not by the outward 
man, the body. . 

We thank thee that all the way back we trace the goodness of God 
in the Sabbath, and that so many memories of our childhood and so 
much that is dear to us lie along this golden path. We rejoice in 
it, and would that the men for whom it is appointed might know the 
benediction of God that is in it. 

We draw near to thee in this place that has never been set apart by 
the laying on of hands, nor by ceremony of priestly ways—the place 
that has been consecrated by tears and by the heart, the place of 
griefs, the place of joys, the place of love, of hope, of heavenly affec- 
tions, where thou hast ministered thyself to us, and where thou hast 
ministered us to each other, the place where, as in a heavenly loom, 
have been woven the very garments of our life. 

We rejoice that we have met together again in thy presence ; and 
we cast the memorials of our love at thy feet. We would that thy 
crown might be twined with flowers unsoiled that have grown in our 
hearts. But our gift is poor. The fruitage of our life is very small. 
What have we to give thee but ourselves? Full we are of capacities, 
overlaid with many follies, dragging slowly, obscurely and with 
dullness along the way of life, moaning and complaining of the very 
things which are the benediction of God, and eagerly seeking the 
things which are pulling us down, and hindering, not helping, us. 

And now, we beseech of thee, O Lord, help every one of us to be 
strong as children of the Lord, not because we are in the light but 
because we are growing toward it. We watch for the morning 
twilight. When shall the star come over the horizon? When shall 
the Sun of righteousness quench the bright beams of the star, being 
brighter? When shall we come and appear in Zion, and before God? 
Rejoice our hearts, we beseech of thee, with the premonitions ; and 
may men’s sorrows, their infirmities, their limited pleasures, and 
their swift flying years be occasions of our joy. May we begin to 
sec through into the great land beyond; and may we be living day 
by day not unconscious of its fruition. Without disdaining lawful 
pleasures, feeling grateful for the blessings which God is ministering 
to us through nature and through each other, may we yet live with 
an unsatisfied hunger and thirst after righteousness. 

So we beseech of thee that with growing content we may fill up the 
measure of our day, waiting for the revelation to ourselves in the 
world that is coming. 

_ Bless all who are in thy presence, and each severally as he needs. 
Bless the households. Bless the parents, that are thy priests to the 
dear children to whom they minister. Put thine arms around the 
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that are sent to them, and that war against them, be quenched by that 
which thou dost bring to them. 

We pray that thou wilt raise up a generation that shall be nobler 
and stronger than that which has gone before. From day to day 
may we behold the advance of God’s cause among men. 

We ask it through riches of grace in Christ Jesus.— A men, 


SERMON.* 
EDUCATION BY TRIAL. 


‘* My brethren, count it all joy when ye fall inte divers tempta- 
tions.” ‘* Blessed is the man that endureth temptation ; for when he 
is tried he shall receive the crown of life which the Lord hath prom- 
ised to them that love him.—JaMEs i., 2, 12. 

HE term ‘‘temptation” is very broad—certainly in 
the sense in which it was originally interpreted in 
our version, signifying not merely persuasion to evil, 
inducement to wrong, but everything which brings a 
man into trial. As temptation in an evil sense is try- 
ing a man to see whether he can be perverted, so, ina 
broader sense, it is trying him or bringing him into 
temptation in any way; and it is in that broader sense, 
I take it, that James employs the term here—‘‘ Count 
it all joy when ye are brought into trial; ” for the text 
goes on, ‘‘ knowing this, that the trying of your faith 
worketh patience. But let patience have her perfect 
work, that ye may be perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” 

Accounts have been given us by travelers of how 
watches fell into the hands of savages; of how these 
savages thought that the watches were alive; of how, 
afterwards, when they had run down, they, not hav- 
ing any means of winding them up, thought that they 
were dead; of the curious attempts which they made 
to revive them, and of how they finally took them to 
pieces, and distributed the separate parts of them. 

There is nothing more striking to one who looks out 
upon human life than the diversity of gifts which go 
to constitute the human soul, including the intellectual 
as well as the social and moral faculties. This divine 
invention, exceedingly rich in parts, endless in com- 
binations, immense in fruitfulness of all possible re- 
sults, and leading above all other instruments every- 
thing else which we know of in time and the world, 
has fallen into hands that know as little about it as 
the savage knows about the chronometer. Of all 
It seems 
very strange that mental philosophy should have 
been left out of revelation; but it was; and so was 
eveiything that appertains to man. One would sup- 
pose that under the great responsibilities which are 
imposed upon huma. conduct in this life a man would 
have been started at least with some knowledge of the 
machinery of his own being; one would suppose that 
it would have been made known to him what were the 
essential laws of the globe upon which he was to be 
an inhabitant ; one would suppose that he would have 
had some idea of what the body was, and of what were 
its relations to the physical world. 

We would not send a child to sea in the best 
equipped vessel that ever was built without crew or 
captain or pilot. We would not commit such an in- 
humanity as that. Or, if we did, and the child came 
to grief, and made a multitude of mistakes, we cer- 
tainly would hardly hold that child of five years old 
accountable for not managing properly that of which 
And yet not one child, but 
millions every year, and billions uncountable through 
time, have been sent out upon this voyage of life on a 
craft of which they knew little, and with the precious 
commodity of a soul of which they knew less. Neither 
have they been informed of what the organization of 
the body is, nor of what the organization of the mind 
is, nor of what is the relation between the body and 
the mind, nor of what are the subtle relations between 
one part of the mind and the other parts of the mind. 
Profound darkness rests over the most important point 
in all possible human knowledge. 

If revelation is what scholastic theologians have 
taught us, a great argument against it is to be found 
in the fact that it reveals superficial things, which are 
relatively indifferent, and does not touch the pro- 
founde st elements and interests in the human economy, 
en which turns the destiny of life in the other world, 
which we are told depends upon conduct in this. 

If, therefore, revelation be a priestly office, it has 
failed. But if revelation means the continuous growth 
of the human family in divine knowledge, so that one 
man writes, as it were, an epic or a sonnet, which is a 
perpetual leaven, influencing the whole race and 
evolving higher truths of human life and destiny, with 
an appropriate application of the question of pains 
and penalties, then revelation is something magnificent 
and universal, which in days gone by was adapted to 
days gone by, which in the present day is adapted to 
the present day, and which in days to come will be 
adapted to days to come; in other words, which is 
adapted to the unfolding necessities of human intelli- 
gence and human want. 


*SunDAY MORNING, June 5, 1881. Lesson: Ecc]. ji. ( Hymns 
Plymonth Collection): Nos. 788, 1251, 1280, 


I believe in such a revelation, and in the record of it 
so far as it has come down to us in the Scriptures. I 
believe in a record of all that has been gathered, under 
divine supervision, of the institutions of culture in 
every land and in every day. 

Now, the general result amounts to simply this: 
that as God has locked up treasures ia the earth, and 
told nobody of them, and left us find out silver and 
gold and iron; as he has given to the whole vegetable 
kingdom all its various treasures, and hung out no 
inventory of them on the branches of any tree, but left 
men to find them out; as he has made the finding out 
of the things of this life the school for the develop- 
ment of that which is in man: as the unfolding of the 
human condition from its lowest elements in savage 
life has been accomplished by the perpetual forth-put- 
ting of man’s own thought and exertion; as man must 
develop himself by appropriating all these treasures 
according to the laws which God has established; as 
the physical globe is God’s black-board, and the world 
is a school, and experience is the schoolmaster; as the 
human race is unfolding under the process that goes 
on from generation to generation, only one part of 
which we see in this life; as these are facts that lie 
open and cognizable to every one, they give us an 
opportunity of studying and understanding many of 
the mysterious utterances of the word of God which 
seem very strange, and none of which seem more 
strange than that which I have selected. 


** Count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations.” 


Well, that is against the ordinary common sense of 
the world, and practical men rise up and say, ‘‘A man 
who tells me to be happy because I am unhappy is a 
fool: and thinks I am one. If your religion is of a kind 
to make men feed on moonbeams and such things, the 
less I have of it the better I shall like it.” And yet, in 
this, which may seem a fine and subtle distinction, lies 
a truth of the most important character—indeed, a 
truth which is fundamental to wisdom of conduct in 
human life. 

All men are seeking happiness, and that is right; 
kings, philosophers, rich men, strong men, all men, 
from the lowest to the highest estate, are seeking for 
happiness; but when they look back, at the end of 
their life, to give an account of their research and en- 
deavor, the testimony of nearly everyone will be the 
same ; and it all will amount substantially to the testi- 


»mony which the old patriarch rendered when he met 


Pharaoh: ‘‘Few have been my days, and sorrowful.” 

The joys are few and forgotten. The sorrows are 
many and monumental, and rise above the horizon. 
In other words, the whole world seeks for joy, for hap- 
piness ; and the whole world, as it marches on, says, 
‘*We have not found it. Realization has not come 
up to expectation. Possession has nowhere filled out 
the measure of hope.” Long before men leave the 
world they suspect these things, and bear testimony 
accordingly, as they go on, every year, clear down to 
old age. 

This is the substance of Ecclesiastes; a book of 
philosophy, a moral essay of Solomon, designed to 
show how, on being put to proof, all the sources of 
mere physical pleasure failed to bring joy. They had 
been tested by him under conditions as favorable as 
conditions could possibly be (for who shall have such 
opportunities as a king?), and when the wine of one 
department and another had been wrung out and 
tasted, the same cadence comes in, ‘‘ Vanity of vani- 
ties.” It is not in rhythmicform; it is not any such 
poem as we are accustomed to, this book of Ecclesias- 
tes; but being read wisely, as an Oriental book, di- 
vulging its truths after the manner which was favored 
in the East, it is a stately and wonderful requiem, dis- 
cussing all the sources of enjoyment—the eye, the ear, 
the palate, the right hand of power, treasures, all that 
prosperity in life can give to a man. They are divided, 
and they walk, platoon after platoon, battalion after 
battalion, and on the front is expectation, and on the 
rear is disappointment, and still comes in the constant 
refrain, ‘‘ Vanity of vanities; all is vanity.” It is but 
the reproduction in literature of a certain grander ex- 
perience of the human race. 

But now, on the other hand, while kings speak of 
their crown as a bauble, and lay down their scepter as _ - 
an empty plaything, and declare that riches and 
all the fruits of them have brought vain oblations, and 
that life is a disappointment, we hear a low but sweet 
and solemn chant, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord ; rejoice when 
ye are brought into trouble; count it all joy when ye 
fall into temptations; learn to rejoice in infirmities ; 
when men shall revile you and persecute you, rejoice 
with exceeding great joy.” It would seem as though 
happiness had broken the strings of her harp and sad- 
ness had taken her place, and as though from the midst 
of storms and trials had begun to ring out the tones of 
a true melody. And how is this? How comes it to 
pass that unhappiness is more happy than happiness? 

The highest joys possible to this life are in.grada- | 
tions. Man at first is made most powerful in hig 
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physical organization, which is the standard on which 
the orb of his mind rests. A man’s senses, with his 
animal desires, are lowest in point of time, and, to a 
certain extent, in point of importance; but in the 
pursuit of happiness it is quite in vain to say that there 
is no happiness in a man’s animal life. If a man 
wishes the joy of eating and drinking and clothing, he 
can have it. If intemperance, with all its exhilarations 
and after despair, is what a man wants, he can take 
that. If one wishes to be healthy, contented and 
nappy, and that is all, there is a level of happiness 
there. It is the lowest; but it is quite foolish to deny 
that there is a gradation of happiness there, if men find 
it out. 

This is the natural force that evolves society.* At 
first men, like all animals, seek only the joys which be- 
long toanimallife; butin doing sothey do not fulfill their 
destiny, and realizing it they begin to come together 
and live in tribes and in family relations, in order that 
they may-unfold the next gradation of faculties; name- 
ly, the social affections, the instincts of friendship and 
domestic life; and they learn by experience that on the 
whole they reap more enjoyment by drinking at the 
fountains of the social faculties than they do by drink- 
at the fountains of mere animalism. If they can com- 
bine the two, so that the social shall be predominant, 
and not allow the animal t> usurp its place, together 
they give more pleasure than cither of them gives 
alone. 

Men find this out; and they find it out merely by the 
line of experience. There is a natural force that un- 
folds society ; but by and by men begin to feel that 
there is something higher than this; that the savage 
state, the barbaric state, and the semi-civilized state do 
not develop the whole man, and do not give to him his 
full happiness. Then comes in the executive faculty, 
the creative power; and the perception and discovery 
of truth open other sources of enjoyment. 

Now, if a man has a clear intellect, if he has a mind 
that is hungry for a knowledge of things, if this is pre- 
dominant so that the reason rules, and if in connection 
with it the social affections are kept intact, andif under- 
neath them, as the sub-base of life, there are the animal 
instincts and appetites, then you have three stops, as it 
were, to the organ; andif they can be so arranged and 
harmonized that each superior stop shall control the 
inferior ones all the way down, then you have an in- 
creased sum of happiness. 

But intellectual enjoyment without social enjoyment, 
or socia] enjoyment without animal enjoyment, or ani- 
mal enjoyment without social enjoyment, or social en- 
joyment without intellectual enjoyment, is only an im- 
perfect form of human happiness. Each kind, as it 
rises tier above tier, men feel to have in it something 
finer than the one beneath it. There is a quality in 
social affection which surpasses anything that is known 
in mere appetite ; and there is something in intellectual 
relationships and refreshments that men know to be 
higher than mere social affection, or the sensibilities of 
social life. 

Higher than these is a development of moral force 
in men, including all that we mean by spirituality, 
and all that Scripture means by faith, hope and love; 
that part of the mind which recognizes relations, ex- 
istences and persons in the future ; that part of the 
mind which recognizes an invisible world that is 
just as real as the visible; that part of the mind 
which believes in law and order, in right, in nobleress, 
in the highest class of human faculties, latent, devel- 
oped less perfectly than any others, as showing that 
they are further away from the earth and nearer to the 
heavenly existence; and the experiences of that part 
of the mind are the highest. 

In the economy of God the order of the problem of 
life seems to be that men, under all conditions, shall 
so establish the relative ascendency of each part of 
their being that over all these higher and controlling 
spiritual elements shall preside. Life is a battle; it is 
a grand and continuous fight that has for its object the 
bringing the higher nature of man into ascendency, and 
the putting down into subjection every lower element 
in him, and the confronting of all those parts of expe- 
rience which spring from the animal man, overcoming 
them, regulating them, and disciplining them, so that 
every part of the soul should be subject to its highest 
part. 

Now, what I have to say is this: that every man, 
almost, in the whole world, I suppose, has had a taste 
of the fact, which in its fullness is a universal and 
wonderful fact, not only that a high state of spiritual 
experience is individually better that a lower state of 
any of the other faculties of the mind, but that when a 
man puts to pain and trouble his inferior nature for the 
sake of his superior nature he is conscious, though he 
suffers all, through the lower range of his experience, 
that there is a joy which no man knows anywhere else 
in human life. The victory of a man’s spiritual nature 
over every part of his inferior nature is a victory which 
gives him joy. Itis a great victory for a man to be 
able to endure poverty, knowing that he could be rich 


if he chose to be base and dishonorable, saying, ‘‘ Every- 
body says that Iam miserable because I live in poverty; 
but I know that Iam not miserable. I know what I 
am doing it for.” In the consciousness of his integ- 
rity he reaps more exquisite happiness than he would 
if his table were covered with silver and gold, and all 
that the climes could contribute to it. He says, ‘‘I 
might have these things if I were pleased to sacrifice 
all the interests that are manly, and if I chose to con- 
sult my lower nature; but I disdain to resort to such 
means as these, and I am content to remain in my ob- 
scure sphere, that Imay save my manhood.” . In his 
humility there is a flame which you cannot light in any 
other direction, and there is a joy that will not sound 
out from any other court in the human soul. A man, 
if he is man enough, can be thrust out of society and 
go from the highest reach of society life down to the 
bottom, and go singing all the way down. 

Do you suppose that the best men that have lived on 
this earth were men who wore crowns? There have 
been more groans under crowns than there ever have 
been under shackles. Do vou suppose that the men 
that have most sought to enjoy their lower nature have 
been the men that have had the chief fruition of God? 
Do you suppose that there was sitting on the throne in 
Austria or Russia a man that had such satisfaction in 
life as that noble exile, Kossuth, when for his country’s 
sake he refused to sell himself, and to look with leni- 
ence upon oppression and wrong, and reaped the scorn 
of dynasties that he might have the coronation of in- 
ward joy in his own conscious soul? Do you suppose 
that the men who have counted their lives not dear to 


homes, like Henry Martyn, that they might carry about 
the unsearchable riches of the Gospel—do you suppose 
that these men dropped into the shadow and were un- 
happy? Did not they feel that they were living in a 
holy atmosphere? and were they not conscious that the 
ministration of the angels of heaven was bringing forth 
from their spiritual nature a satisfaction that far sur- 
passed all other enjoyment? Do you not suppose that 
a man may be sick and be happier than if he were well, 
in certain lines of sickness? Do you not suppose that 
the pioneers on our frontiers who in poverty are daily 
preaching the Gospel for Christ’s sake, having almost 
no recognition, and saying, ‘‘llook for not my reward 
here ; I look for it when He shall appear, and shall 
recognize me”—do you not suppose that they rest in 
the consciousness of self-sacrifice, and in the knowl- 
edge that they are laboring in the lower spheres of life 
for the sake of a higher life? and do you not suppose 
that they derive from that consciousness and that knowl- 
edge a satisfaction that more than compensates them 
for all that they endure of deprivation and suffering? 
Whenever a man is losing in this world he is gaining 
if the loss is for Christ’s sake. 

Now, in this inward republic, if I may so say, this 
unknown or little known realm of secret joy, the 
highest life is developed and the highest satisfactions 
are sustained. 

A woman, early left alone, having upon her hands 
many burdens of love, with six or eight children, in a 
community somewhat impoverished, and almost with- 
out property, says to herself, ‘‘ My life is laid out for 
me; I am not to seek my own ease and comfort ; these 


morning she is up; and after the last voice has died 
out of life at night she is still engaged in her labors. 


She has in herself all the instincts which would make 
her royal in large society ; but she foregoes the pleas- 
ure that they might bring her for the sake of the love 
that she has for her children. She is living a life that 
may be said to be dying daily, yielding up herself in 
every direction, intellectually and socially, for the sake 
of those God has given her; and through forty years 
she is plowed and scarred with what men call misfor- 
tune; and one by one her princes leap out into life, 
and not one has made shipwreck—for it is hard to 
make shipwreck of those.who have good mothers, 
since God is on their side. At last she stands in her 
old age; and not one fountain of all those which the 
world eagerly seeks has she found; nor has she tasted 
one single drop of the pleasure which most men count 
necessary to life. Toil, and poverty, and obscurity, 
and sickness and suffering have been hers; and yet, 
as she sits, beautiful with her wrinkled face, watching 
for the sun to go down that her sun may rise, for the 
body to drop that her emancipated spirit may become 
angelic, do you suppose she looks back upon her life 
as having been wasted? I tell you, she has had more 
real enjoyment than the selfish persons wh» have pur- 
sued their own personal joy through life. Angels, 
looking down, and knowing her inward experience, 
see that while the lower fountains of pleasure have 
been shut to her, the highest fountains of pleasure 
have been open to her, sad that she has experienced 
more genuine satisfaction than those whom the world 
envies, and whom she can afford to despise. 


If this be true, as a psychological, scientific fact, that 


them, and gone forth from universities and from gilded | 


children are my care;” and before the lark sings in the. 


She grows thin; she bears sickness; she is in obscurity. 


the highest enjoyment lies in the exercise of our high- 
est intellect, and in the direction of the moral and 
spiritual elements that are in men, then I remark that 
the road to happiness is the road to self-denial. 
Now you see what self-denial means. It is the 
road to man’s highest self by a perpetual conflict 
with his lower self until he gains the victory. Most 
men think that self-denial means taking things hard; 
therefore some men put on hair-shirts; but they would 
be a great deal nearer righteousness if they would put 
on clean shirts. Perfunctory suffering does nobody 
any good. Suffering is good or bad, as is the flame, 
according to the gold it melts from the gross ore and 
sets free in its purity. 

Men have an idea that in becoming a Christian you 
have got to forego a great many things. You forego 
nothing except those things which, being forgone, in- 
crease the capital where your chief happiness is. A 
man who becomes a Christian gives up the lower for 
the sake of developing the higher. All self-denial is 
choosing. It is choosing a better thing instead of a 
poorer one. It is the victory of the superior man over 
the inferior man. In a man that is a Christian the ra- 
tional triumphs over the animal. It is Gabriel with 
the dragon underneath that represents self-denial. 
The dragon has gone under; it is with a great deal of 
squirming often, but he has gone under; and the angel 
is on the top. The principle of self-denial consists 
simply in so much of suffering as is necessary to put 
under an inferior tendency, or action or deportment of 
life, in order to give power, ascendency, beauty and — 
joy to the highest development. 

If you are so situated that you run after the things 
which are virtuous and noble without any self-denial, 
thank God and keep running. 

Next, look at the conditions of human life, and see 
what light is thrown upon what are called ‘the mys- 
teries of divine providence.” What we regard as 
desert is perpetually violated. Here is a man that 
deserves nothing; but somehow or other God has ex- 
alted him. Though he has deserved nothing, he has 
had everything. We are not to judge by man’s desert 
at all. Inaschool you cannot tell which pupils are 
deserving by the way in which a keen but kind school- 
master treats them. The duller a boy is, the more 
sharply he puts it to him; he is kept in; he is pun- 
ished; but not for pain and penalty, not for odium 
and disgrace. The dull nerve needs a more vital 
stimulus. As persons whose eyes are deficient in the 
power of distinguishing colors are drilled into a sense 
of colors, so natures that have a coarse fiber need more 
vehement treatment than others if they are to be 
brought out into anything like moral sensibility. , 

The problem of life consists simply in the unfolding 
of the higher manhood, in spite of the lower manhood ; 
and the providence of God is directed to the unfolding 
of the higher mashood. If aman, being dealt severely 
with here and there, says, ‘‘What have I done to be 
punished so by providence ?” I reply, there is no pun- 
ishment in it: it is discipline, not punishment. It is 
discipline in the sense that in every man’s case the best 
thing for him is the weakening of the inferior experi- 
ence of enjoyment, in order that he may take hold of 
the superior. 

I do not, of course, go-into the minutiz of this sub- 
ject, in which there are a vast number of conflicting 
laws that come together and require interpretation ; 
but this is the general schedule of the course of God in: 
relation to the physical world, that as a man ascends 
by the Creator’s will from the animal tothe intellectual, 
so in the providence of God there is a perpetual minis- 
tration of those things that are for the man’s interest, 
and that with every downfall there is a chance for 
uprising. With every new blessing there is a new 
planting. 

And yet, how seldom do men take their sorrows as 
an invitation to heroism! How few men choose to 
say, when God ransacks them, ‘‘I understand what he 
means; I have been living on these visible foundations, 
and he wants to see if I cannot live on higher ones.’ 

A man has the administration of wealth, and it isa 
very good administration. Being addicted to it he 
makes it his main reliance, and God shakes him free 
from the gold-dust; and he says, ‘‘ Well, I have de- 
sired for many reasons to be rich, and to walk in the 
strength thereof; but God now calls me to a higher 
sphere, and I will show the world that I can be a man 
without riches.” A man is walking in the joy of a 
good reputation, and God sends mildew clouds to blast 
it; and he feels himself summoned ; and if he be wise 
he will hear the voice of God saying to him, ‘Bea 
man; master yourself; do not allow accidents and 
troubles to carry you into captivity and bondage; go 
up higher ;” and he goes up higher. Men who have 
had the world’s scoff and derision and persecution, yea, 
who have been slaughtered, as it were, have worn the 7 
only real crowns of joy that have been known on 
earth, and their inward life has been more radiant than 


anything else. : 
You that are aspiring, Ido not ask you to despise. 
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your senses as the ascetics did. God made every part 
of you necessary to your full manhood. I do not call 
young men and maidens to a life in which they shall 
forego all their social relationships for the sake of any 
imaginative or mystic elevation above the things of 
human life. So long as God keeps us in this ,life the 
presumption is that we are to be part and parcel of 


-human society. I do not ask you to forsake the right 


study and toil by which you give yourselves to the de- 
velopment in yourselves of the resources of knowledge 
in creation and among men. All these things are very 
noble in their place and their way, and they are yours 
and mine; but I say to you, there is a crystal dome 
higher than these. There are opportunities in the 
human soul which are too often in shadow, but which 
lie near to the sublime and eternal wisdom and pres- 
ence of God. Noman is a full man who does not 
dwell in these. 

We have that which opens with a key, and we will 
not employ it; and most men-go down to the grave 
hhaving been in the possession of an experience that 
ransacked the bodily and the social life, and largely 
dealt with the intellect, but that barely went into that 
other part of themselves which lies above time, which 
hath in it the element of immortality, and which really 
allies them to God, and to the great host of the heroic 
and the blessed in the heavenly land. They have never 
been suffused in that life of the soul which interprets 
God and the mystery of time. 

Very few men in this world are happy except those 
who have lost all things for Christ’s sake. The life 
which has had the most smitings and victories, that 
has carried a man up and on with persistent courage, 
with dominating faith, and with contentment, and that 
has developed in him strenuous, pure, right manhood, 
is the life that every man ought to covet and to seek. 


If God sends any other things take them ; but above. 


all things take this. 
lose your own soul. 
There are names that now fill the air, names that 


Do not gain the whole world and 


‘rebound like the stroke of a drum, and all men are 
watching and studying them ; but when the end comes, 


and the account of their life is taken, what with 
their ambition, what with their fame, what with their 
wealth, their whole experience will declare that they 
never had great happiness in life. From many a poor 
cottage, from many a poor-house, from jails, from gib- 
bets and from dungeons, in the last day, there will 
rise the sweetest sounds of music; and as in the Apoc- 
alyptic vision, it shall be asked, ‘‘ Who are these in 
bright array?” and the answer shall be, ‘‘These are 
they that have come out of tribulation, and have 
washed their robes white in the blood of the Lamb.” 
These are they who, with much suffering, have been 
lifted out of their inferior condition to a superior one. 
They are God’s elect, they are crowned kings and 
priests unto God.* 7 
And when God shall come, and all things shall be 
made clear in the last great day, may it be that you and 


I shall not be altogether void of an experience in this 


direction. May that which is highest, and purest, and 
noblest, and bestin us be in the ascendency, that we 
may come instantly into the presence of Jesus, that we 
may be able at once to speak the language of the 
blessed, and that then we may go forth crowned, with 
everlasting joy upon our head. 


Religious Mews, 


A Hint for Prayer Meetings. The following scheme pre- 
pared by the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin for the use of his church at 
Council Bluffs may be helpful to many who are casting 
about for the best method of conducting prayer meetings : 


The Christian Life: Illustrated from ° ‘Pilgrim’ S 
Progress.” 


1881. 

May 8, Fearing, Inquiring, Choosing, Acting. Heb. 9:27; 
John 6:37; Luke 14:33. From the City of Destruction to the 
Wicket Gate. ‘ 

May 15, The Mysteries of the Kingdom made Known. 
Matt. 13:11; John, 16: 13-14, The Interpreter’s House. 

May 22, Peace by the Cross. Rom. 5:1; Col. 1:20. From the 
Interpreter’s House to the Cross. 

May 29, Toiling and Watching. 
From the Cross to the Hill Difficulty. 

June 5, Resting in Christ. Matt. 11: 28-30. The Palace Beautiful. 

June 12, Armed and Tested. Eph. 6:10-1:18. From the Palace 
to the Valley. 

June 19, Christian 
Valley through the Wilderness. 

June 26, Cenflicts Without. 200-175 John 2315-17; 

415-745 533-5. Vanity Fair. 


Matt. 26:41; 1 Thess. 5: 6-8. 


1 John 1; 3. From the 


A missionary of the American Sunday-school Union writ- 
ing from Mabel Vale, Arkansas (to his patron in New York 
City, M. K. Jesup, Esq.) says, ‘‘ Yesterday I organized my 
twenty-fifth new Sunday-school in three months, and my 
eleventh for the month ending this day. My travel has 


been entirely on horseback (1,468 miles in the last month) in 


a sparsely settled region, fording streams, and often a bridle- 
path being the only road for miles together.” Another Sun- 
day-echool missionary of the Union in Kansas writes: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing this month I have organized four new schools with 
seventeen teachers and 130 scholars, and distributed sixty- 
three Bibles and Testaments.” Another writes from Texas: 
** During my last quarter’s service for the Union I have or- 
ganized twenty new Sunday-schools.” Another writes from 
California, ‘‘I organized four new Sunday-schools last 
month.” So the good work goes on. 


The condition of the Presbyterian Church of Canada was 
well set forth recently, at one of the sessions of the Seventh 
General Assembly, at Kingston, by the Rev. Dr. Torrance, 
of Guelph, who read the report of the statistics committee. 
This report shows that the number of pastoral charges is 
730, an increase in one year of fifteen, or, adding those of 
Manitoba, 767, an increase of twenty-seven. Including 
thirty-two in Manitoba, there are 685 Presbyterian ministers 
in Canada, a gain of twenty-six. Reports were received 
from 916 congregations and mission stations. There were 
11,123 communicants received into the Church during the 
year. The total contributions for all purposes amounted to 
$1,245,495. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Rev. W. 8S. Hoyt, of Litchfield, O., accepts a call to the 
Congregational Church at Massena Springs, N. Y. 

—The Rev. J. Marsland, of Central Village, Conn., is to supply the 
Congregational Church at New Haven, N. Y., and the Rev. Isaac R. 
Bradnack that at Black Creek, N. Y. 

—Prof. Geo. Mooar, of the California Congregational Theological 
Seminary, whose invalid wife is at the Dansville Water Cure, is tem- 
porarily supplying the church in Canandaigua with great acceptance. 

—The Congregational Church at Seneca Falls, N. Y., has just ex- 
tinguished the heavy debt on its fine house of worship. Mr. Peter 
Lindsay, from Auburn Seminary, is engaged to supply the pulpit 
for a year. 

—The Committee on the Creed appointed by the last National 
Congregational Council will meet in Plymouth Church, Syracuse, 
Sept. 27th, at 8p.m., by invitation. of the pastor, gfe Rev. Dr. Beard, 
who is a member of the Committee. 

—The Rev. Albert Hutton, of Cortland, N. Y., having accepted 
the call to the pastorate of the Reformed Church on the Heights, 
Brooklyn, will preach his opening sermon to his new congregation 
on the second Sunday in September. 

—The Rev. George Smith, D.D., of Jamaica, L. 1, has accepted 
the call extended to him by the Church of the Redeemer, Brooklyn, 
the rectorship of which has been vacant since the resignation of the 
Rev. Wm. A. Leonard. He will enter on his pastoral duties shortly. 

—The Rev. Irving L. Beman was dismissed by council from the 
pastorate of the Crown Point, N. Y., Congregational Church, 
June 7th. - The Council highly commend his labors for four ‘years 
and recommend him as an able and faithful minister of Jesus Christ. 

—The First Congregational Church of Newark, N. J., of which the 
Rev. Dr. J. M. Whiton is pastor, celebrated its thirteenth anniversary 
June 26th, the Rev. Charles Beecher preaching the morning sermon, 
and the Rev. W. M. Brown, D.D., and W. H. Ward, D.D., participat- 
ing in the evening exercises. 

—The New England Congregational Church at Saratoga Springs 
has been selected unanimously by the ministers of the place as the 
most convenient locality for the daily prayer meeting during the 
visiting season. Under the labors of pastor T. W. Jones this new 
organization, with its new and tasteful house of worship, has grown 
rapidly in strength and numbers, and has taken a position in the 
front rank of the churches at this famous watering place. The lo- 
cation is at the corner of Henry and Caroline streets. 

—Bishop Stearnes, of Pennsylvania, having been asked by some of 
the clergy of his diocese whether they might not make use of the 
New Revision in the public services of the church, has issued a pas- 
toral jetter in which he states that inasmuch as the General Conven- 
tion of 1823 adopted King James’s version of the Bible, and incor- 
porated their action into a canon, no clergyman is at liberty to use 
any other version in his public ministrations. ‘Since this has been the 
law of the church for over fifty years, no clergyman will lightly vio- 
late the canon to which he has promised obedience. 

—A meeting of the congregation of the Lee Avenue ( Brooklyn) 
Congregational Church was held last week to take some definite 
action in reference to the future of the society. There were 102 
persons present. The Rev. J. Hyatt Smith, the pastor, presided, and 
read the printed call for the meeting, and the report of the sale of the 
church that day. They could not take any decisive action as was 
intended, he said, but they could appoint a committee to wait on the 
trustees of the Williamsburg Savings Bank and ascertain whether. 
they could have the use of the building, and if so, at what rent. 
Next, they would consider whether they could raise the amount 
necessary to meet all expenses. If they thought they could not, 
the question of continuing the society would present itself. He then, 
on motion, appointed the following gentlemen as the committee: L. 
O. Reeve, Thomas Corbitt, J. E. L. Smith, O. B. Lewis, John 
Charles. The meeting then adjourned. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Kev. George W. Hosmer, D.D., a well known Unitarian 
clergyman, died at Canton, Mass., July 5th. 

—The Rev. J. D. Davenport, of Bridgeport, has accepted a call to 
the Second Congregational Church at Waterbury, Conn. 

—The Rev. Mr. Lancashire, of the Congregational church in New 
Preston, Conn., preached his valedictory sermon Sunday, July 3d. 

—The Rev. Genis E. Hicks has resigned the Congregational Church 
pastorate at Woodstock, Vt., and has aceepted a call to Wetherstield, 
Conn. 

THE WEST. 

—The Rev. J. A. Ffeeman, of Broad Brook, Ct., accepts a call to 
Mankato, Minn. 

—The Rev. Robert McClure, of Toledo, has accepted a Congrega- 


tional call to Kokomo, Ind. 


—The Rev. David Walk has been chosen pastor of the Central 
Christian Church, Indianapolis. 

—The Rev. L. H. Cobb has entered on his work as Missionary 
Secretary, with head-quarters to be at Denver, Col. 

-—The town of Rockland, Cal., has thirteen liquor saloons, and a 
Congregational church of five members without a pastor... 

—The Congregational Church at Mt. Vernon, Ohio., of which the 
Rev. R. T. Hall is pastor, has added fifty-one to its membership since 
January ist. 

—Dr. A. E. Kittredge, of the Third Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
has gone East for six weeks, and will spend a part of the time in the 


White Mountains. 
—The Rey. M. W. Montgomery enters at once on his work as. 


Suprintendent of Home Missions for Minnesota. His address is box 
264, Minneapolis, Minn. 

—The Rev. C. H. Mosher, a graduate of Morgan Park Theological 
Seminary, class of ’81, was ordained as a Baptist minister Tuesday, — 
June 28, at Kalamazoo, Mich: 

—The Holiness Methodists and United Brethren of the surrounding 
region opened a “holiness ” convention at Farmers City, Ills., July 
1. The meeting was held in a grove and was fairly attended. 

—Aji. all the services in the Chicago churches, Sunday, July 3, ten- 
der and touching reference was made to the condition of the Presi- 
dent, and hearty and special prayers were offered for his recovery. 

—The denomination known as the United Brethren in Christ has 
five bishops, 2,242 churches, and 160,000 members. The total mem- 
bership of its Sunday-schools is 190,000. The General Conference 
of the church was recently held at Lisbon, Iowa. 

—The Second Congregational Church of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
redeemed its pledges, and is free from all debt; mortgage and float- 
ing debt wiped out. The Rev. Edwin Sidney Williams, pastor, has 
seen the city double its population in six years, and the church gain 
five fold. 

—The Iowa'State UnitarianjAssociation met, July 1, at Des Moines,” 
Rev. Brooke Herford in the chair. Subjects discussed were ** Evo- 
lution of Religion,” ‘*How to Vitalize Unitarians,” ‘The Best 
Methods of Bringing Unitarians into the Church,” **A Review of 
the Fallacies of Some of the Modern Sciences.” 

—The Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, who foreighteen years has been 
rector of All Saints’ Church, Worcester, Mass., has declined the call 
to Calvary Church, in this city, made vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr. Washburn. Dr. Huntington is a broad churchman, and has the 
reputation of being one of the brightest, most clear-headed men in 
the Episcopal church. 3 

—The Rev. A. B. Campbell has resigned the Congregational pastor- 
ate at Mendon, IIl., after a faithful service of twenty-six years. This 
was the first Congregational Church organized in the State, and shows 
its good #éense by few changes in its working force. Mr. Abram Ben- 
ton has led the church choir for thirty-eight years, and Deacon L. A. 
Weed has held his office twenty-eight years. 

—The Rev. Robert Collyer preached a very appropriate sermon 
July 3, in his old church in Chicago, in memory of three of its 
strongest supporters recently deceased: Gilbert Hubbard, Judge 
Peck, and Eli Bates. The latter left $25,000 to the church, an equal 
sum to its Industrial Mission, and $40,000 for the erection in Linco'n 
Park of a fountain in memory of President Lincoln. 

—W. C. Gray, editor of the “Interior,” will sail for Europe sae 
16. He goes as delegate to the World’s Convention of the Y. M. C. 
A., to be held in London. Associated with him as delegates from 
Chicago are the Rev. Dr. A. C. George, Pastor of the Centenary 
Methodist Church; A. T. Hemmingway, General Secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., George Eckart and A. M. Delight, prominent Gospel 
Temperance Workers. 

—E. Nelson Blake, Esq., has agreed to give $30,000 towards en- 
dowing the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, near 
Chicago, on condition that $45,000 more be raised within a given 
period. An effort is alsoto be made to secure the erection of a build- 
ing for the Scandinavian portion of this Seminary. Prof. Edgren, 
the head of this department, has charge of this work, and is encour- 
aged to hope that the $100,000 needed will soon be obtained. 

—The Lutheran Synod of Missouri has taken such strong grounds 
respecting the new views of the doctrine of predestination which it 
recently promulgated that a division in the Synodical Conference 
appears inevitable. At the recent session of the Synod, the theses, 
thirteen in number, were adopted by a large majority, the minority 
not being allowed to discuss them at all. It was also resolved rot to 
recognize any Synod in the Synodical Conference or any brethren 
who have decried the Missourian doctrine as ** Calvinistic.” 

—At the Annual Convention in the diocese of Wisconsin, held in 
Milwaukee, on June 2!st, intense feeling was created about. reading, 
or rather omitting to read, the portion of the report relating to the 
raising of an Endowment Fund amounting to $50,000 for the support 
of the Bishop. Bishop Welles sustained the point of order that this part 
of the report should not be read, upon which ‘Judge Strong, the 
reader of the report and a member of the committee to raise the 
fund, said he could not consistently with self-respect longer remain 
a member of that body; and instantly withdrew. The portion of | 
the report referred to set forth the unwillingness of many parishes 
to contribute to the fund from causes of dissatisfaction, and especially. 
because the Bishop had claimed the “inherent power” of organizing 
the Cathedral Chapter of the diocese of Wisconsin, thus showing, as 
the report said, that his way of doing things showed no confidence 
in the body of the clergy, or in the laity, and no consideration for 
the rights of either order. Until this cause was absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly removed the Committee believed it would be futile to 
make further efforts to raise the Episcopal Fund, and that many 
parishes would withhold their contributions from the Diocesan Fund. 


THE SOUTH. 


A Congregational church has been organized at Martinsburg, W. 
Va., with fifty-eight members. 

—Tne Rev. Dr. Stuart Robinson has been elected pastor emeritus 
by the Second Presbyterian €hurch of Louisville, Ky.,to which he 
has so long ministered. 

—According to a correspondent of the ‘** National Baptist,” there 
are more than 700,000 colored members of Baptist churches in the 
United States. In South Carolina, Georgia and Eastern Texas three 
of the Sunday-school missionaries of the Baptist Publication Society 
report that 152 Sundcay-schools were organized last year. 

—The Rev. William Kirkus, of Baltimore, proposes to issue a 
monthly paper called *“* The American Literary Churchman.” Mr. 
Kirkus was formerly an English Congregationalist minister. After 
taking orders in the Episcopal church, he was for some time assistant 
at Grace Church in this city, when he went to Baltimore, and at 
length started a church on the Ritualistic basis. On this principle, it 
is to be presumed, he will conduct his paper. 


FOREIGN. 


—The Rev. John Cumming, D.D., the eminent minister of the 
Scotch Church and writer upon the interpretation of prophecy, died 
in London, July 6th. — 

—In four provinces of South Ceylon there are 150 Wesleyan Cor. ~ 
gregations with 5,000 worshipers, who contribute upward of $20,000. 
In North Ceylon the contributions have reached an average of $2.75 
per member. 

—The members of the General Baptist Ministerial Fraternal Asso- 
ciation of England have decided to establish a ** Preachers’ Institute” 
for the purpose of training young men as evangelists and lay preack- 
ers, under the presidency of the Rev. John Clifford. 

—There has been an extended discussion in England on the 
question whether the Revised Version can be legally read in the 
churches of the Establishment. The general opinion is that it can- 
not be so read. Two legal journals give long opinions to this effect. 

—Mr. R. Graham, of Manchester, England, has been invited by the 
Church Temperance Society to act as special agent for twelve months, 
beginning October 1, 1881. He is to work under the direction of the 
* Committee on Organization,” consisting of Drs. McKim, Geer, De 
Costa, Cutting and A. H. Smith. 
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Science and Art. 


A NEW SYSTEM OF VENTILATION. 

It is hardly five years since the medical profession 
awoke to the deleterious properties of sewer gas, and 
learned to trace many of the most formidable and fatal 
maladies encountered in their practice to this sinister 
and baleful agent. Croup, diphtheria, cerebro-spinal 
meningitis, paralysis were clearly aggravated or caused 
directly by its presence. Alarm was sounded along 
the whole line from city to city throughout the coun- 
try, especially where dwellings were immediately con- 
nected with systems of general sewerage. Landlords 
and tenants joined in reconnoitering the foe, and in- 
ventive plumbers brought into notice innumerable ex- 
pedi2nts for safeguard and protection. Still the rec- 
ognized ravages of sewer gas went on unchecked, 
gathering victim after victim in houses where science 
had exhausted its-resources for defense and protection. 
For it was not enough to conduct the deadly miasma to 
the housetops, since defective drafts or certain atmos- 
pheric conditions would liberate the exhalations only 
to readmit them in all their virulence into the upper 


stories. The problem was really not so much the re- 


moval as the absolute destruction of the poisonous 
currents; and this must be an uninterrupted, simple, 
infallible, and at the same time economical process, in 
order to facilitate its early and general introduction. 
As usual, the really effective and scientific solution 
of the difficulty is the simplest, and natural law is 
found ranged on the side of health and hygienic secur- 
ity. A sewer gas cremating ventilator has recently 
been perfected which is worthy of special attention as 
a scientific and thorough-going exterminator of this 
deadly agent. It simply adopts and utilizes in the 
simplest and most obvious manner the principle on 
which perfect ventilation is secured in mines. Two 
shafts are sunk from the surface to the lowest level, 
where they meet, and fires are so managed that while 
one shaft serves as a chimney flue, the other, by ex- 
haustion of the opposite heated column of air, becomes 
a supply flue of pure air from the surface or contin. 
uous current. And here is exhibited the skill of the 
inventor ; for this system places an air-tight, packed, 
iron retort in the range in such a way that while always 
heated it shall discharge its current of heated air into 
a flue within the chimney and reaching to its top. A 
pipe of connection is brought from the waste pipe just 
above the trap, which enters the under side of the re- 
tort, where in passing through a winding channel 
heated at certainly 800 degrees Fahrenheit, and even 
more, the burned air, absolutely cleansed in its passage 
hrough this fiery channel, rushes up through its flue 
into the open air innocuous and harmless. The usual 
pipe of escape which is tapped by the conductor just 
mentioned continues to the upper roof, uncovered, and 
by the constant suction of the furnace heat is converted 
into a supply pipe for pure air, so that the combustion 
of the deadly gases is doubly secured. Besides, this 
crematory system relieves all the pipes and flues that 
are within reach of its voracious suction; thus guaran- 
teeing positive immunity from this domestic scourge. 
Ventilation and cremation are here for the first time 
brought together, and safety is found alone in their 
conjunction. This scientific application may be util- 
ized in all dwellings and houses connected with sewer- 
age. It is simple, comprehensible, and comparatively 
inexpensive. 


Books aud Authors. 


THE THEISTIC ARGUMENT. 

The author, whose recent death gives these pazes a 
sad interest to a great company of friends, delivered 
the Lowell Institute Lectures in 1880; and these form 
the present volume. No production from this author 
could fall below the highest standard of literary finish, 
accurate expression, thoroughness in investigation 
and fairness of judgment, with temperateness of 
speech regarding opponents. He furnishes almost the 
type of the ‘‘philosophic temper,” the temper which the 
philosophers generally do not show. With this breadth 
of spirit he had a broad thought, and could never be 
under bonds as a partisan reasoner. When such a 
man, with learning confessedly adequate, brings into 
the ancient Theistic debate the latest subtleties and 
fervors of a physical science which has innocently be- 
come metaphysical and been betrayed into a theology 
—when he acutely analyzes these new elements and 
points out their actual bearings on the thought of the 
day—his service as a whole is valuable in many ways. 
Prof. Diman shows no fear of novelties either of fact 
or hypothesis: the former he can but accept; to the 
latter (for instance, evolution) he shows hospitality 
when they present themselves honestly as noble 


1The Theistic Argument as affected by recent theories. By J. 
Lewis Diman, D.D. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


generalizations of methods in the physical realm, only 
forbidding their turning from their presentation of 
physical processes to originate metaphysical causes. 
He has no fear of nature as anti-theistic; indeed he 
stands for the essential one-ness of natural and super- 
natural in such sort that the whole life, action, and 
revelation of the Son of God, as the redemption for 
sinners, is perfectly in the order of nature. 

The scope of these lectures allowed his treatment of 
this theme only by inference; otherwise we might 
have had from so synthetic a mind the ancient fact of 
faith fully opened and adjusted in terms of philosophy, 
not that Christ is merely in the order of nature, but 
that he is himself the ground of the order of nature, 
and that nature exists only in him. This leads us to 
note the difficulty in the Theistic argument which ap- 
pears in this book as in other presentations. If the 
moral argument for God’s existence be relied on, or 
any form of @ priori proof, the objector can answer 
that such argument proves God as existing only in our 
thought or in the vision exercised by some of our 
faculties ; while God’s actual being, as independent of 
our thinking, remains unproved. If the argument 
from effect to cause be advanced—the universe must 
have a cause, and God must exist as the great cause— 


then the objector can answer that the same line of | 


reasoning demands a cause for God himself. The 
common reply to this—that God is self-existent— 
amounts to a desertion of the trusted argument from 
effect to cause. This author combines the two argu- 
ments with great skill and some very instructive dis- 
criminations. It is due to him to say that he disclaims 
reliance, except for illustration, on the @ priori line; 
yet to us the discarded a priori seems involved as a 
link in his chain. Aware of the difficulty of the sub- 
ject, we reluctantly question the method of a thinker 
so broad yet so acute; and we do this mainly to em- 
phasize the need in the Theistic argument of the one 
element which is by general consent omitted as extra- 
neous, the element of the Christ as the creative Word 
of God, God in personal presentation. We doubt the 
philosophic strength of any argument whose line com- 
pels it to cross the abyss between finite effects and the 
infinite cause, unless it be such a line as that on which 
the Infinite proceeded forth from his own being, when 
he made all things through the Word. We would not, 
however, by such criticism undervalue the general 
effect of this treatise, so noteworthy for vigor and 
luminousness. 

This book will be valuable to many who are not 
students of philosophy, by its admirably clear, vigor- 
ous, and candid review of the leading modern anti- 
theistic systems. 


TALLEYRAND’S CORRESPONDENCE. 

It is erroneously supposed by many persons that 
this volume contains an installment of the long-hidden 
and long-expected autobiographical memoirs of Prince 
Talleyrand. This is not at all the fact. The letters 
herein included are official, or quasi-official documents. 
They are a public correspondence, and have always 
remained in the diplomatic archives of the French 
Foreign office, from whence they have now been ex- 
humed by M. Pallain. We have still to wait for those 
piquant and suggestive personal memoirs of the club- 
footed Bishop of Autun which it is well known he 
carefully wrote, and which are certainly in existence. 

Meanwhile, the present volume is one of very posi- 
tive interest, and forms a most apt companion to the 
Metternich memoirs, and the memoirs of Madame de 
Rémusat. It is, indeed, the inside history of the ever 
famous Congress of Vienna, from Talleyrand’s point 
of view; and it gives a very clear idea both of the 
state of Europe immediately after the first fall of 
Napoleon and of the condition of France at the period 
of the Restoration. Talleyrand’s own abilities and 
character are seen in a more distinct, and certainly in 
many respects a more favorable light. Herein he 
seems to justify Madame de Rémusat’s estimate both 
of his wisdom and his amiability. His service to 
France, and especially to the Bourbons, at the Con- 
gress, is seen to have been véry important and valu- 
able. The four allied powers who had overthrown 
Napoleon, occupied Paris, and restored Louis XVIII., 
assembled at Vienna to determine the status of France, 
and to readjust that balance of power in Europe which 
had been so rudely disturbed by Napoleon’s conquests. 
At first, these powers—England, Ru§sia, Austria, and 
Prussia—manifested a disposition to proceed without 
the codperation of France at all. Talleyrand found 
himself avoided and excluded from the conferences. 
But he had the art and the genius to prove to the 
envoys that the codperation of France was absolutely 
essential to the settlement of Europe: and by the time 
the Congress met he was admitted into full communion 
with the representatives of the allies. Having won 
this vantage ground, Talleyrand went to work to break 


1 The Correspondence of Prince Talleyrand and King Louis X VIII. 
during the Congress of Vienna. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons.) 


through the iron bonds which united the four powers ; 
and succeeded not only in dissolving the league but 
in detaching England and Austria from their union 
with Prussia and Russia. Two principal objects 
established themselves in ‘Talleyrand’s mind: to pre- 
vent the absorption of the whole of Warsaw by Russia, 
and to prevent the extinction of the kingdom of Saxony 
and its annexation to Prussia. His secondary purposes 
were to restore the Bourbon Ferdinand to the throne of 
the Sicilies, to expel Murat therefrom, and to settle the 
affairs of Switzerland ina sense favorable to French in- 
terests. How well he succeeded in some other of his 
purposes may be judged from the succinct statement of 

the result of the negotiations in his final report to the 
king. He says: 
_ The French Ambassador was instructed to use his utmost en- 
deavors, 

**1, That Prussia should not be placed in contact with France. The 
frontiers of the two countries will nowhere touch. 

“2. That Prussia should not acquire Luxembourg and Mayence. 
She will have neither; both will be federal fortresses. 

**3. That her influence in Germany should not become exclusive; 
nor too predominant. 

“4, That the organization of Switzerland should remain as it was; 
and it remains so. 

**5. That the independence of Switzerland should be secured; and 
it is secured. 

**6. That in all future wars Switzerland should enjoy permanent 
neutrality, which is as essential to French as to Swiss interests. This 
neutrality has been guaranteed.” 


Talleyrand, moreover, succeeded in saving half of 
Warsaw from Alexander’s grasp, and secured the ex- 
istence of the Kingdom of Saxony, though with a 
diminished frontier. In the very midst of the delibera- 
tions of the Congress, though happily after Talleyrand 
had secured most of his objects, the return of Napoleon 
from Elba threw all Europe once more into dire con- 
fusion, and the Congress hastily adjourned to enable 
the allies without delay to take the field against him. 
The letters which refer to this astounding and dramatic 
event are full of interest. They shed a clear light on 
the view taken of Napoleon’s sudden reappearance 
by the sovereigns and their ministers; and the atti- 
tude assumed by the friends of the Bourbon dynasty. 
Aside from the more conspicuous subjects discussed 
by Talleyrand and the king, these letters cou.tain many 
suggestive allusions and descriptions of persons and 
events. Wefind that Talleyrand profoundly distrusted 
Metternich, whom he thought shuffling and insincere, 
and willing to keep Murat onthe throne of Naples 
against the interests of Austria, because he (Metter- 
nich) was in love with Murat’s wife. Talleyrand’s : 
opinion of Castlereagh was not much better; he found 
him timid and fearful, shifting his policy and slow 
to take a decisive position. There are many curious 
glimpses, too, of the Tsar Alexander, and of person- 
ages of historic importance. 

The letters are admirably translated, and the notes 
appended to them are exceedingly valuable as explana- 
tory of the text, especially the extracts from Jancourt’s 
letters to Talleyrand. Occasionally there is a care- 
less error in dates. For instance, on page 290, in 
note 6, it is stated that the Duke of Berry married 
Caroline of Sicily in 1806, and that her daughter, after- 
ward Duchess of Parma, was born in 1809. This 
mistake seems absurd when we consider that the very 
letter to which this note is appended, written in 1815, 
is discussing a marriage between the Duke of Berry 
and the Grand Duchess Anne of Russia. The truth is, 
Berry married Caroline in 1816, and her daughter was 
born in 1819. Aside from a few slips of this sort, the 
volume is thoroughly well edited, and in every way 
put before the public in a style which its importance 
and interest deserve. 


Synnove Solbakken. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Translated 
from the Norse by Rasmus B. Anderson. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) Professor Anderson has made himself the interpre- 
ter of the Norse genius to the nation which promised to be- 
come in some of its sections a western Norway. He has 
eminent qualifications for this great work in his vital as well 
as scholarly comprehension of a world of thought and feeling 
to which we are in a measure alien, and in his ready com- 
mand of our own tongue. A genuine enthusiasm impels 
him to the discharge of a task among the most important 
that ever devolves upon the man of letters. Carlyle was the 
first to excite a popular interest in the great history of 
thought and action which have been the fertile soil of Norse 
Jegend and literature. Odin and Thor are familiar figures 
since his strong hand drew their massive features with a few 
bold, inspiring strokes. Professor Anderson laid the founda- 
tion of what, we hope, will be a comprehensive rendering of 
the Norse masterpieces into English by reducing the vast, 
chaotic Norse mythology into order, translating its noble 
conceptions, gods and men, into myths of such beauty 
that every English mind must recognize, their natural 
majesty. A rich view of native poetry runs through Norse 
life, and makes even its severe simplicity fit material for the 
finest literary art. Bjornson is the greatest mind which Nor- | 
way has produced for centuries. He is a man of intense 
activity, the creative impulse impelling him to many forms 
of literary expression, and to the more aggressive work of 
religious and political reform. *‘ Synnéve Solbakken” was his 
first novel; the work of his early manhood. It appeared in 


1857, and was immediately recognized as the work of 4 
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master. It is a simple story of Norse life told with a direct- 
ness and simplicity which seem born of the very nature of 
the quiet, secluded existence which it portrays. Its almost 
meager outlines betray the touch of a beld, sure hand, and 
spring from no poverty of imaginative power or lack of 
descriptive faculty. Out of afew common elements the old 
story of human weakness built up into strength by the 
power of human love is told again, with a freshness that will 
be a new revelation to the novel reader weary of intense 
situations and exaggerated sentiment. As a picture of life 
in Norway it is eminently worthy of careful study. Prof. 
Anderson has apparently done his work as a translator with 
commendable repression of himself. The other stories in 
the series will be awaited with great interest. 
The Work of the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. Octavius Winslow, 
D.D. (New York: Robert Carter & Bros.) The author of 
this admirable treatise has done good service to the Chris- 
tian church by his numerous volumes, but would have earned 
the thanks of all if he had produced only this one book. It 
has passed to a fourth edition and has so much of permanent 
value in it that it will outlive many of his other interesting 
works. The work of the Holy Spirit has not yet been appre- 
ciated by the Christian world; ideas concerning it range 
from a mere influence that may be spoken of as ‘*it,’’ to the 
boldest forms of tri-theism ; and the rich Scriptural teaching 
which Dr. Winslow here presents is worthy the prayerful 
attention of all who desire to be strong in spiritual life for 
spiritual toil. ‘‘To impress the mind more deeply with the 
glory of his person and with the necessity and value of his 
work; and to awaken a more ardent desire and more earnest 
and constant prayer for a greater manifestation of his influ- 
ence and a more undoubted evidence of his glory and power 
in the church and in the believer” are the object of the writer. 
The teaching is clear, strofig and careful. It is spiritually 
helpful, and not simply didactic. It is from a pastor, not a 
lecturer. The final chapter, on ‘‘ the inbeing and operations 
of the Spirit in Christ,” is peculiarly suggestive; and the 
eighth chapter, ‘‘ The Spirit as the author of prayer,” will be 
found very useful by many troubled with the manner and re- 
sults of their communion with God. The book isa standard 
on the topic discussed. 
Honolulu; Sketches of Life in the Sandwich Islands (A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co.), is a book of pen pictures by Mrs. Laura 
Fish Judd, whose husband was for very many years identified 
with the missionary efforts of the A. B. C. F. M. in the Sand- 
wich Islands, and then with the formation of constitutional 
government as a chief adviser of the king. This book is not, 
nor does it purport to be, a complete history of the Sandwich 
Islands for the period covered, but, following the fashion of 
_ @ journalist, introduces the reader to many phases of life and 
experience in the mission, among the natives, in connection 
with French and English attempts to get a footing upon the 
Islands and a control over them, and in the perils incident 
upon change of dynasty. Very wonderfully was the little 

-kingdom of Hawaii led on to independence, and the mission 
which made constitutional government possible preserved in 
frequent perils. Mrs. Judd has written a very entertaining 
book in graphic style, giving us, in a series of journalistic 
sketches, from many points of view and a great variety of 
circumstances, to see the trials and the joys of missionary 
life, the people as they were and as they are, and the beauty 
and sublimity of that island world of which Hawaii is only a 
small though a significant part. It has a valuable appendix 
bringing the story down to date, with many facts of relig- 

- ious, political and commercial significance. Young people 
ought to be interested in this book, and it were well that it 
should go into Sunday-school libraries. : 


Circumstantial Evidences of Christianity. By Daniel Carey. 
(Cincinnati: Walden & Stowe.) Books of this character will 
be needed as long as men scatter doubts by teaching and 
publishing error, and it is well that the old evidences and the 
fresh illustrations of truth are frequently gathered and pre- 
sented in varied forms to the student and the searcher for 
truth. This book grew out of a purpose to help some doubt- 
ing friends. It occupies ground back of that heldin ‘‘ Paley’s 
Evidences of Christianity ’’ and in the ‘‘ Hore Pauline.” An 
effort is made, as the author asserts, ‘‘ to show that the moist- 
ure-bearing wind, the sultry air, and the gathering clouds 
which precede a shower, and the moist condition of the 
ground, the swollen streams and freshened fields seen after a 
shower have been discovered in this case.” The intimations 
which we have in nature of the existence of God and the 
character and influence of Christianity occupy two chapters 
of this book. The purpose and character of the Old Testa- 
_ ment is there discussed as a scheme for the elimination of 
idolatry. The experience of cities and nations is made to 
show the existence of prophecy as a fact of history. The 
three closing chapters are occupied with a view of the Messi- 
anic Prophecies from a modern stand-point. The best 
evidence of Christianity is a true Christian life; but to 
all seeking circumstantial evidence this bok will furnish 
help. 

A Gentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. (71 oughton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Fawcett has written a novel which no 
reader will lay down after he has once dipped into its intro- 
ductory pages. It is bright, vivacious, and not without 
dramatic power. The story does not really develop until the 
book is half finished, a capital picture of New York society 
forming a natural and well-written prelude. The book is one 
which may be said to possess almost a moral motive, since it 
is full of keen, incisive thrusts at the false aims prevalent. in 
one circle of our social life, the affectation which pervades 
another circle, and the vulgarity which makes still another 
insufferable. Mr. Fawcett has, moreover, portrayed with 
fine satiric skill that aping of English manners ard habits 
which is the weakness of a very considerable number of our 
young men. When the story really opens it moves forward 
rapidly and carries the reader easily with it. Norecent novel 
has touched so skillfully the various aspects of society, club 
and business life in New York, and Mr. Fawcett is to be com- 


mended for discovering his material near at hand, instead of 
going to Europe fora background. His success is a good 
omen for our future in the direction of the romance and the 
novel, and we shall expect other and still better things from 
one whose successive attempts in this direction register in 
each instance a healthy and hopeful advance in skill and 
power. 

his on the Holy Gospels. By Francis W. Upham, 
LL.D. (New York: Phillips & Hunt.) The purpose of the 
author of this book was ‘‘to do something toward clearing 
up the question, ‘‘ How did the Four Gospels come to be, in 
matter and form, as they are ?” and he has not failed in his 
intent. The general reader and the careful student will find 
much that is valuable in these pages. Independence of 
thought and judgment marks every step. There is original- 
ity also in the method pursued. The chapter on the time of 
St. Matthew’s Gospel is especially interesting. While there 
are attempts to undermine confidence in these Gospels such 
books as this will have a positive value. It is a blessing that 
the fruits of scholarship and careful thought may now be- 
come the possession of all who will take time to read what is 
so clearly and forcibly presented. No one is excusable for 
ignorance of the great facts by which the credibility and au- 
thenticity of the Scriptures are maintained ; and we welcome 
this volume to its useful place in the family and ‘Sunday- 
school library. 

The First of May, a Fairy Masque. (James R. Osgood & 
Co.) This charming book contains a light and fanciful 
masque by J. R. Wise, and a series of fifty-two illustrations 
from the accomplished hand of Walter Crane. The story is 
of course only a fragile thread upon which Mr. Crane has 
hung his delicate and ethereal fancies. The illustrations, 
which are reproduced by what is known as the photogravure, 
are noticeable for their delicacy of design and exquisite exe- 
cution. Birds, flowers, elves, sprites, animals and children 
all take form under the fine point of his pencil and become 
the mute interpreters of a charming little drama. The work 
is altogether an exquisite one, and is published at the low 
price of $2.50. The English edition is one of the most ex- 
pensive books of the season, and this comparatively cheap 
reproduction is a striking illustration of the fact that the 
finest arts are now being brought into our homes without 
losing ini any respect their essential art quality. 

Friar Jerome’s Beautiful Book, etc. Selected from Cloth of 
Gold and Flower and Thorn, By T. B. Aldrich. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Aldrich’s poems ought always to be 
bound inthis way. This stainless, dainty exterior is fit set- 
ting for the delicate purity and exquisite grace of a verse 
which, of its kind, will rank with the best. The beautiful 
legend of Friar Jerome is told as only Mr. Aldrich could tell 
it, with inimitable lightness and sureness of touch, with un- 
obtrusive sweetness and pathos. The familiar ballad of 
Baby Bell, which has set so many experiences to music that 
if all the books containirg it were lost a multitude could re- 
peat it out of their hearts, finds appropriate place here and 
will be welcomed again. The other selections are discrimi- 
natingly made, and the volume is altogether one to rejoice in 
as a thing of beauty, not for the eye alone, but for the mind 
and the heart. 

The Person of Christ. By Philip Schaff, D.D. (New 
York: American Tract Society.) This is the author’s re- 
vision and enlargement in the light of latest discussion of 
his little essay of twenty years since. Dealing with the cen- 
tral fact and the mightiest force in human history and belief, 
it gains importance from its theme, which it treats adequately 


to the wants of those for whom it was designed. It is clear 


and convincing and edifying. We advise pastors not to keep 
their copy of this work, but to give it to any parishioner who 


-may have drifted into a fog in his thoughts of the Lord Jesus. 


This may involve successive purchases, but the little book 
will repay its cost each time. 

Through the Prison to the Throne. By the Rev. Joseph 8. Van 
Dyke. (New York: I. K. Funk & Co.) The life of Joseph 
is always fresh and attractive, and its graphic incidents are 
described in this volume and made the basis of much judicious 
and valuable suggestion. The book is not heavy but serious, 
and those most familiar with the story will be delighted to re- 
view it with this author’s reflections. There is constant evi- 
dence of conscientious care in its preparation, and its discus- 
sion of questions of EgyptologyS%is conducted with discretion. 
Sunday-school teachers will here find much valuable material 
for use in classes when Joseph’s life is studied. 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—A loan exhibition of pictures on Shakespearean subjects 
is now open at Stratford-on-Avon. 

—The indefatigable Moses King has in press at Boston a 
new guide book to Mount Auburn Cemetery. 

—Lee & Shepard publish a very attractive edition of the 
Revised New Testament at a cost of one dollar. 

—‘‘ Baby Rue” will be the next of the No Name novels. 
We hope it will be as good as the last, ‘‘ Manuela Paredes.” 

—Miss Sarah Orne Jewett’s new book, in press of Hough- 
ton, & Co., has the title of Country 
ways. 

in B. Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia, have already a 
new edition of that capital summer story, ‘‘ Mrs. Geoffrey.” 

—The Rev. W. R. Nicoll’s life of our Lord, under the title 
of ‘‘ The Incarnate Saviour,” isin press of Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 

—The ‘‘Age Temptation of American Christians,” pub- 
lished by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., continues to be widely 
read, and deserves it. 

—The schools on the Pacific Coast are beginning to adopt 
‘+The Orthoepist” as a text-book. It deserves this mark of 
confidence and esteem. 

—The venerable Mrs. Mary Cowden-Clarke has nearly 
ready for the press a new edition of her invaluable ‘‘ Con- 
cordance to Shakespeare.” 

—A new edition of the works of Luther is in preparation 


at St. Louis, under the auspices of the German Lutheran 
Synod. It will be stereotyped. 

—Mr. Thomas Nast, of ‘‘ Harper’s Weekly,” is on his way 
to the Black Hills, where he owns a mine of some sort. We 
trust he took his pencil with him. | 

—There continues a steady sale for Dr. Elisha Mulford’s 
‘‘The Nation,” and the demand for his new work, ‘‘ The 
Republic of God,” promises to be even better. 

—Dr. Schliemann has returned to Athens from a tour of ex- 
ploration in the Troad, and at last accounts was on his way to 
Berlin, which he has probably reached before this. 

—We hope that the Tsar of Russia will read “‘ A Nihilist 
Princess,” and that he may get all the good hints which it 
contains for the reformation of affairs within his Empire. 

—Fords, Howard & Hulbert, who seem to have the faculty 
of getting hold of timely publications, announce a new novel 
on Mormon life, entitled ‘‘ The Fate of Madame La Tour.” 

—The Rev. Edward A. Rand has a new story of summer 
adventure nearly ready at D. Lothrop & Co.’s, called ‘‘ The 
Ten in the Notch,” being a second volume in his series on 
summer travel. 

—Mr. Charles Marvin announces ahistory of the Russian 
General Skobeloff’s recent campaigns in Asia, under the title 
of ‘‘ The Russians Beyond the Caspian.” It will have maps 
and illustrations. 

—The English reviewers are giving high praise to Mr. 
James Rhoades’s new translation of ‘‘ The Georgics of Vir- 
gil.” Will they please tell us how it compares with that of 
Miss Harriett W. Preston ? 

—It is reported—we do not know with what foundation— 
that Mr. John T. Morse, Jr., of Boston, has withdrawn from 
the associate editorship of the ‘‘International Review.” This 
would leave Dr. Henry Cabot Lodge in charge. 

—Mr. Elliott Stock contemplates an annual year-book of 
the Church of England, to be edited by Mr. Charles Macke- 
son, the compiler of ‘‘ The Guide to the Churches of London,” 
and to be called ‘‘ The Year-Book of the Church.” 

—An effort was made to secure the Burns library belonging 
to Mr. James Gibson, of Liverpool, for the United States, 
but its owner patriotically declined to make any disposition 
of it which would allow of its transportation across the water. 

—Colonel Ingersoll’s last proposition is ‘‘to turn the 
churches into schools, the cathedrals into universities, the 
preachers into teachers, this world into heaven, and let the 
next world take care of itself.” We could say amen to this 


to a very large degree. 


—Mr. George P. Brown, the author of a new work en 
sewer-gas and its evils, is neither a plumber, nor a builder, 
nor a civil engineer, but a journalist. What a versatile and 
clever man the modern journalist must be! Heis at home in 
all sciences and preaches to meu on all subjects. 

—The ‘** Harvard University Bulletin” has developed into 
a first-class college organ, reflecting well the intellectual 
work of the various departments, and fulfilling the sugges- 
tions of its title with great success. It promises to be ex- 
tremely useful to all scholars and university men wherever 
situated. 

—Readers of the life of Hunter in the new “‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica” are invited to peruse the correspondence of Hun- 
ter on Aneurism, which can be obtained by addressing a 
stamped and directed wrapper to G. R. Jesse, the Secretary 
of the English Society for the Abolition of Vivisection, Hen- 
bury, near Macclesfield, Cheshire, England. 

—Mr. E. B. Nicholson, thé principal librarian of the 
London Institution, has been engaged for some time on a 
‘*Commentary on the Gospel of St. Matthew,” which is now 
about to be published by C. Kegan Paul & Co., of London. 
Its feature will be abundance of illustration from the Talmud 
and the absence of anything like theological discussion or 
opinion. 

—The Rev. George E. Merrill’s ‘‘ Story of the Manuscripts” 
is already in its third edition. Itis generally a correct and 
satisfactory statement of the fortunes and misfortunes which 
have attended the history of the manuscripts of the New 
Testament, but Mr. Merrill is in error in giving the impres- 
sion that the Sinaitic MS., discovered by Tischendorf, was 
substantially loaned to the Tsar of Russia and never returned 
by him. It was lawfully acquired by him, and the monks of 
the Greek convent on Mount Sinai have nothing to com- 
plain of. 

—The late M. Littré, the French scholar and author, was a 
great economist of time, as all true scholars and authors are. 
He rose, it is said, at eight o’clock, and took some work 
down-stairs with him while his room was put inorder. At 
nine o’clock he went up again and corrected proof sheets till 
breakfast time. From one to three he worked for the “‘ Jour- 
nal des Savans,” and from three till six at the dictionary. At 
six he went down to dinner, which lasted about an hour. He 
says he constantly violated the principle that one should not 
renew work immediately after dinner, and he never suffered 
from ,it. From seven till three next morning he worked 
again at the dictionary, and, after work, slept at once and as 
soundly as man could desire. 

—The Yale Hebrew College has issued a translation of 
‘* Habakkuk,” which has been made by them in accordance 
with the rules and principles acted upon by the Revision 
Committee in their revision of the Old Testament. Suhstan- 
tially it agrees with the English version now in use; in some 
cases the variation is an improvement; in others the im- 
provement is not so clear. In some cases two or more senses 
are possible, and the decision must be left to individual judg- 
ment. In one case over a hundred different interpretations 
have been given by different scholars of the last part of a 
verse. The main drift of the book is not changed by the 
translation ; but in some cases the sententious and concise 
utterances of the prophet lose something of their intense 
electric power in the paraphrastic rendering of this transla- 
tion. On the whole, the book must rather be regarded as a 
very creditable evidence of the Hebrew scholarship of the 
young men who have made it than as a valuable contribution 


to Biblical exegetical literature, 
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The Spectator. 


The assassination of the late Emperor of Russia and 
the recent attempt on the life of our own President 
invested the ‘‘ Spectator’s”? mind with a melancholy in- 
terest in the matter of assassinations, which led to 
reading the accounts of some of the most important 
assassinations in history. The first great assassination, 
which in every school-boy’s mind is linked with the 
despairing ‘‘ Ht tu, Brute,” was that of Julius Cesar, 
and was the result rather of an extensive political con- 
spiracy than the secret design of an inflamed, fanatical 
mind. The historian Froude, after describing the Sen- 
ate, the anxiety of the conspirators assembled, the de- 
lay of Cesar in arriving, the ominous signs of the day, 
thus vividly presents the scene of the murder: 


“Cesar entered and took his seat. His presence awed men in 
spite of themselves, and the conspirators had determined to act at 
once, lest they should lose courage to act at all. He was familiar and 
easy of access. They gathered round him. He knew them all. 
There was not one from whom he had not a right to expect some sort 
of gratitude, and the movement suggested no suspicion. One had a 
story to tell him; another some favor to ask. Tullius Cimber, whom 
he had just made Governor of Bithynia, then came close to him with 
some request which he was unwilling to grant. Cimber caught his 
gown, as if in entreaty, and dragged it from his shoulders. Cassius, 
who was standing behind, stabbed him in the throat. He started up 
with a cry, and caught Cassius’s arm. Another poniard entered his 
breast, giving a mortal wound. He looked round, and seeing not one 
friendly face, but only a row of daggers pointing at him, he drew his 
gown over his head, gathered the folds about him that he might fall 
decently, and sank down without uttering another word. Waving 
his dagger, dripping with Cesar’s blood, Brutus shouted to Cicero by 
name, congratulating him that liberty was restored ..... andthe 
body of the great Cesar was left alone in the house where a few 
weeks before Cicero told him he was so necessary to his country that 
every Senator would die before harm should reach him.” 


The murder of Admiral Coligny, August 24, 1572, 
was one of the first blows struck in the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, and is graphically described by Baird 
in his ‘‘ Rise of the Huguenots of France.” An attempt 
to murder Coligny had already been made. He had 
escaped with a wound merely, and received the ap- 
parent sympathy of Henry and the Queen mother. 


He remained at home, unguarded and almost alone, 


and was here sought out by Henry of Guise and his 
followers. Baird thus describes the scene: 


*“ But now some one knocks at the outer door, and demands an 
entrance in the king’s name. Wordis given to La Bonne, who at 
once descends and unlocks. It is Cosseins with his soldiers. No 
sooner does he pass the threshold than he stabs La Bonne with his 
dagger. Next he seeks the Admiral’s room, but it is not easy to 
reach it, for-the brave Swiss even at the risk of their own lives de- 
fend first the door leading to the stairs, and then the stairs them- 
selves. 
uproar. He rose from his bed, and wrapping his dressing gown 
about him asked his chaplain to pray ; and while Merlin endeavored 
to fulfill his request he himself in audible petitions invoked Jesus 
Christ as his God and Saviour, and committed to his hands again the 
soul sah had received from him. 


It was a German follower gf Guise named Besme who first reached 
and entered Coligny’s chamber, and who for the exploit was subse- 
quently rewarded with the hand of a natural daughter of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. Cosseins, Attin and Saxlaboux and others were behind 
him. ‘Is not this the Admiral?’ said Besme of the wounded man, 
whom he found quietly sitting and awaiting his coming. ‘I am he,’ 
Coligny calmly replied. * Young man, thou oughtest to have respect 
for my old age and my feebleness; but thou shouldst not, neverthe- 
less, shorten my life.’ No sooner had Besme heard the Admiral’s re- 
ply than, with a curse, he struck him with his sword, first in the 
breast and then on the head. The rest took part and quickly dis- 
patched him. The deed being accomplished, the body was thrown 
into the courtyard for the inspection of Henry of Guise, who, after 
identifying and ignobly kicking the face of his fallen antagonist, 
called to his followers, ‘Come, soldiers, take courage; we have be- 
gun well. Let us go on to the others, for so the King commands.” 


In strong contrast to the murder of this Admiral of 
France, the leader of the Protestant party, by a brutal 
assassin, is the murder of Jean Paul Marat, the inhu- 
man revolutionist, by Charlotte Corday, whose patriotic 
heroism places her by the side of Joan of Arc. Leaving 
her home, she came to Paris, where, after much diffi- 
culty, she was admitted to the home of Marat, whom, 
says Lamartine, she found covered in his bath with a 
cloth, filthy with dirt and spotted with ink. 


** There was nothing in the features of this man to affect a woman’s. 


eyes with tenderness or give pause to a meditated blow. His matted 
hair, wrapped in a dirty handkerchief, with receding forehead, pro- 
truding eyes, prominent cheek-bones, vast and sneering mouth, hairy 
chest, shriveled limbs and livid skin—such was Marat. Charlotte 
took care not to look him in the face, for fear her countenance might 
betray the horror she felt at his sight. With downcast eyes, and her 
arms hanging motionless by her side, she stood close to the bath, 
awaiting until Marat should inquire as to the state of Normandy. 
She replied with brevity, giving to her replies the sense and tone like- 
ly to pacify the demagogue’s wishes. She gave him the names of the 
deputies who had taken refuge at Caen, which he wrote down, say- 
ing, ‘ Well, before they are a week older they shall have the guillo- 
tine!’ At these words, as if Charlotte’s mind had awaited a last of- 
fense before it could resolve on striking the blow, she drew the knife 
from her bosom, and, with superhuman force, plunged it to the hilt 
in Marat’s heart. She then drew the bloody weapon from the body 
of the victim and let it fall at her feet. ‘Help, my dear, help!’ cried 
Marat, and then expired. In the midst of the tumult and confusion 
the maid stood calm and tranquil, and throughout the arrest, trial 
and execution that followed, appeared with dignity and firmness, up- 
held by the false sense of duty that actuated her to the deed, and by 
the determination to save her country from the murderous reign of 
“Marat, at whatever cost to herself.” 


The murder of David Rizzio was one bearing no 
smal] result, for, aside from the jealousy of Darnley, to 


And now Coligny could no longer doubt the meaning of the 


which the deed is sometimes attributed, it was a blow 
against an enormous treason, for without doubt Rizzio 
was an agent of the Pope, and through him Mary’s sig- 
nature was obtained to the treaty between France, 
Spain and the Emperor of Germany, to uproot liberty 
and Protestantism in Scotland. To prevent this was 
Morton’s aim, and, combining with Darnley, the two 
plots became one. The deed is thus vividly described : 


“Tt 1s Saturday night, March 9th, 1556. Queen Mary is in her 
boudoir in the Holyrood Palace. Supper is laid upon the table. 
Two or three friends are with her. Rizziois there, of course. The 
company are in high glee, and Rizzio is most gleeful of them all. The 
Parliament has been convened. The Catholic bishops and abbots 
have taken their seats in it once more. Mary has promised to do 
some good ‘anent the auld religion,’ and the first day’s work prom- 
ises well. By her personal presence she has carried on this eventful. 
Saturday the bill for the attainder of Murray, despite ‘ great reason- 
ing and opposition.’ Murray’s large estates are ready to drop into 
David’s outstretched palm. All goes well, and no one dreams of the 
mine prepared and ready for explosion. Suddenly Lord Darnley 
enters through a secret door which leads from his own room below, 
an unexpected and unwelcome visitor. He throws himself by 
Mary’s side and salutes her with a kiss. At the same time the 
drapery is thrown back. It discloses the gaunt and ghastly visage 
of Lord Ruthven. He has risen from a sick bed to consummate this 
cruel crime and looks more like a ghost than likeaman. The Queen 
demands the meaning of the intrusion. Darnley, awed by her mien, 
mutters beneath his breath, ‘ Ce n’est rien’—it is nothing. Ruthven, 
unawed, cries for Rizzio to come forth. The meaning of his words 
is unmistakable. The Queen, brave but defenseless, springs to her 
feet and instinctively throws herself before the Italian. The craven 
Italian as instinctively casts himself behind her. Her companions, 
recovering from their astonishment, make at Ruthven to thrust him 
out. In that instant his confederates appear. The room is filled 
with armed men. One helds a pistol to Mary’s breast, a second 
siezes the wretched Italian. He clings convulsively to Mary’s dress. 
One of the ruffians bends back his little finger till he shrieks with 
pain and lets go his hold. Darnley, with a coward’s courage, only 
looks on. A rope is flung around Rizzio’s body—the rope that had 
been provided to hang him with. He is dragged from the room, 
catching hopelessly at Mary’s bed as he passes it. His last words are 
a cry for help borne back from the ante-room. 

“Tt was meant to keep him till morning, try him and hang him 
with at least some form of law. But adisturbance is heard in the 
court-yard below. There is fear of rescue. In the mélée George 
Douglas has snatched the King’s dagger from Darnley’s scabbard. 
He plunges it into the unhappy Italian’s side, with the words, ‘ This 
is from the King.’ A moment more and the whole fierce crew 
were on him, like hounds upon a mangled wolf. The next morning 
fifty-six wounds were counted on his person.” 


The murder of William of Orange by Balthazar 
Gérard, as Motley relates it in his ‘‘ Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” is so interesting in its detail, so graphic in 
its description, so genuine in its praise of the virtues 
of this Christian prince, that the ‘‘Spectator” with 
difficulty limits himself to the single quotation below. 

Gérard was a shambling, meager, inoffensive, pious 
individual, a thorough Calvinist by profession, but un- 
derneath this mild and unobtrusive guise beat the 
heart of a fanatical Catholic long inflamed with the 
desire to murder the Prince of Orange. This is Mot- 
ley’s picture of the scene : . 


**On Tuesday, the 10th of July, 1584, at about > twelve, the 
Prince, with his wife on his arm, and followed by the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of his family, was going to the dining-room. William the 
Silent was dressed upon that day, according to his usual custom, in 
very plain fashion. He wore a wide-leafed, loosely-shaped hat of 
dark felt, with a silken cord round the crown—such as had been worn 
by the Beggars in the early days of the revolt. <A high ruff encircled 
his neck, from which also depended one of the Beggars’ medals, with 
the motto, ‘ Fideles au roy jusqu’ @ la besace,’ while a loose surcoat of 
gray frieze cloth, over a tawny leather doublet, with wide, slashed 
underclothes, completed his costume. Gérard presented himself at 
the doorway and demanded a passport. The Princess, struck with the 
pale and agitated countenance of the man, anxiously questioned her 
husband concerning the stranger. The Prince carelessly observed 
that ‘It was merely a person who came for a passport,’ ordering, at 
the same time, a secretary forthwith to prepare one. The Princess, 
still not relieved, observed in an under-tone that ‘she had never seen 
so villainous a countenance.’ Orange, however, not at all impressed 
with the appearance of Gérard, conducted himself at table with his 
usual cheerfulness, conversing much with the Burgomaster of See- 
warden, the only guest present at the family dinner, concerning the 
political and religious aspects of Friesland. At two o’clock the com- 
pany rose from the table. The Prince led the way, intending to pass 
to his private apartments above. The dining-room, which was on the 
ground floor, opened into a little square vestibule, which communi- 
cated, through an unarched passage-way, with the main entrance 
into the court-yard. This vestibule was also directly at the foot of 
the wooden stair-case leading to the next floor, and was scarcely six 
feet in width. Upon its left side,as one approached the stairway, 
was an obscure arch, sunk deep in the wall, and completely in the 
shadow of the door. Behind this arch a portal opened to the narrow 
lane at the side of the house. The stairs themselves were completely 
lighted by a large window, half way up the flight. The Prince came 
from the dining-room, and began leisurely to ascend. He had only 
reached the second stair when a man emerged from the sunken arch, 
and, standing within a foot or two of him, discharged a pistol full at 
his heart. Three balls entered his body, one of which, passing quite 
through him, struck with violence against the wall beyond. The 
Prince exclaimed in French, as he felt the wound, ‘O my God, have 
mercy upon my soul! O my God, have mercy upon this poor peo- 
ple! ? ” 


Louis Napoleon, unlike Louis Philippe, who was 
called ‘‘ the Target King,” from the numerous attempts 
to take his life, feared little the danger of assassination 
and moved among his people freely and confidently, 
taking no precautions whatever against such attempts. 
A few endeavors, however, were made for his assassi- 
nation, the most memorable of which was the desperate 
and sanguinary attempt of Orsini, an Italian refugee, 
and one of the most desperate of revolutionists. Ab- 
bott, in his ‘‘ Life of Napoleon,” says: 

** Considering Louis Napoleon ‘as the great obstacle to the success 

the insurrectionists in Italy, and to a general revolution through- 


out Europe, Orsini went to Paris undcr a feigned name, resolved 
upon the assassination of the Emperor. Three accomplices were as- 
sociated with him—Vieri, Rubio and Gomez. On the evening of the 
14th of January, 1858, as the Emperor and Empress were approach- 
ing the Grand Opera in their carriage, a dense crowd being around, 
the conspirators threw beneath the carriage several bombs, or hand-— 
grenades, of terrific power, ingeniously constructed so as to burst by 
the concussion of the fall. 

“The explosion was deadly in its effects. A large number were 
killed, and many more wounded. The Emperor and Empress almost 
miraculously escaped unharmed. The Empress manifested, in the 
midst of the scene of tumult and horror, a spirit of calmness and 
heroism worthy of her exalted position. The carriage was shattered : 
the dying and dead were strewn around; she knew not but that her 
husband was mortally wounded; the street was filled with clamor 
and consternation ; but the Empress forgot herself in her solicitude 
for the Emperor. And when some one endeavored to open the door 
of the carriage, she, supposing it to be an assassin, threw herself be- 
fore her husband to shield his life with herown. Orsini and Vieri 
were beheaded; Gomez was sentenced to hard labor for life. Through 
the intercession of the Empress the life of Rubio was spared.” | 


In boldness of execution and in extent of genuine 
unaffected sorrow, the assassination of President 
Abraham Lincoln equals any of the recitals yet given. 
Walt. Whitman’s account is inspired with the spirit 
of the occasion : 


“The President came betimes, and, with his wife, witnessed the 
play from the large stage boxes of the second tier, two thrown into 
one, and profusely draped with the American flag. There is a scene 
in vhe play representing a modern parlor, in which two unprece- 
dented English ladies are informed by an impossible Yankee that he 
is not a man of fortune, and therefore undesirable for marriage- 
catching purposes; after which, the comments being finished, the | 
dramatic trio makes exit, leaving the stage clear for a moment. At 
this period came the murder of Abraharh Lincoln. Great as that was, 
with all its manifold train, circling round it and stretching into the 
future for many a century, in the politics, history, art, etc., of the 
New World, in point of fact the main thing, the actual murder, 
transpired with the quiet and simplicity of any commonest occur- 
rence—the bursting of a bud or pod in the growth of vegetation, for 
instance. Through the general hum following the stage pause, with 
the change of positions came the muffied sound of a pistol-shot, 
which not one-hundreth part of the audience heard at the time—and 
yet a moment’s hush—somehow, surely a vague, startled thrill—and 
then, through the ornamented, draperied, starred and striped space- 
way of the President’s box, a sudden figure, a man, raises himself 
with hands and feet, stands a moment on the railing, leaps below to 
the stage (a distance of perhaps fourteen or fifteen feet), falls out of 
his position, catching his boot-heel in a copious drapery (the Ameri- 
can flag), falls on one knee, quickly recovers himself, rises as if noth- 
ing had happened (he really sprains his ankle, but unfelt then)—and 
so the figure, Booth, the murderer, dressed in plain black broadcloth, 
bareheaded, with a full head of glossy, raven hair, and his eyes like 
some mad animal’s, flashing with light and resolution, yet with a 
certain calmness, holds aloft in one hand a large knife—walks along 
not much back from the footlights—turns fully toward the audience 
his face of statuesque beauty, lit by those basilisk eyes, flashing 
with desperation, perhaps insanity—launches out in a firm and steady 
voice the words: Sic semper tyrannis!—and then walks with © 
neither slow nor very rapid pace diagonally across to the back of the 
stage and disappears. . . . (Had not all this terrible scene— 
making the mimic ones preposterous—had it not all been parent, 
in blank by Booth, beforehand ?) 

moment’s hush—a scream—the cry of Lincoln, 
leaning out of the box, with ashy cheeks and lips, with an involun- 
tary cry, pointing to the retreating figure: He has killed the Presi- 
dent ! And still a moment’s strange, incredulous suspense, and then the 
deluge !—then that mixture of horror, noises, uncertainty—(the 
sound, somewhere back, of a horse’s hoofs clattering with speed)— 
the people burst through chairs and railings and break them up; 
that noise adds to the queerness of the scene; there is inextricable 
confusion and terror; women faint; quite feeble persons fall and 
are trampled on; many cries of agony are heard; the broad stage 
suddenly fills to suffocation with a dense and motley crowd, like 
some horrible carnival, the audience rush generally upon it; at least 
the strong men do; the actors and actresses are all there in their 
play costumes and painted faces, with mortal fright showing through 
the rouge, some trembling, some in tears; the screams and calls, 
confused talk redoubled, trebled; two or three manage to pass up 
water from the stage to the President’s box, others trying to clamber 
up, etc. 

‘“‘ Tn the midst of all this, the soldiers of the President’s Guard, with 
others suddenly drawn to the scene, burst in—some two hundred 
altogether—they storm the house, through all the tiers, especially 
the upper ones, inflamed with fury, literally charging the audience 
with fixed bayonets, muskets and pistols.” 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Editors Christian Union: 

Please say that the editorial in the ‘“‘ Independent,” of June 
23, entitled *‘ Behind the Scenes at Chicago,” is, so far as it. 
professes to give the opinions of Chicago Congregational- 
ists, certainly misleading. There are no Chicago pastors. 
who want, or ever have wanted, to succeed Dr. Coe as Secre- 
tary of the A. H. M. 8. The “leading members” of the 
church supposed to be meant in the article declare that they 
would have fought any such appointment ‘tooth and nail.” 
Nor has there been any desire to transfer the Society to 
Chicago. We have felt, and still feel, that one Secretary 
ought to reside in the West, whether here, or at St. Louis, or 
at Denver, makes no difference, if only the work for which 
the A. H. M. 8. exists is done. Nor has any of us the slight- 
est ‘‘ personal’ feeling toward any of the officers of the 8o- 
ciety. We honor them all, and trust them all, and propose 
to do all we can to help the old Society move forward. It is 
a great mistake to suppose that anybody here has any selfish 
ends to secure, or that our criticisms of the Society are any- 
thing like as severe as those which prevail at the East. 

If the writer in the ‘“‘ Independent” obtained his informa- 
tion from ‘‘ The Interior,” it may be well to remind him 
that that paper is not an authority on Congregationalism or 
Congregationglist thought. Bright as it is, it seems to have 
a fatal facility for misrepresenting our opinions. 

Epwarp F, WILLiaMs, 


Pastor South Cong. Church, Chicago, tl. 
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A STRANGE SHIP WRECK. 


The wreck of the Danish mail steamer 
Pheenix, which took place off the west coast 
of Iceland on January 29th, was attended by 
rather unusual cir tances deserving of note. 
The vessel (about 450 tons burden) sailed with 
cargo and the mails from Copenhagen for 
Leith, the Faroe Islands and Iceland, about 
the middle of January. 

Nothing particular occurred until after 
leaving the Faroes, when she ran into a 
severe gale, which rapidly increased to a per- 
fect hurricane, while at the same time the 
temperature fell to about 50 degrees Fahren- 
heit of frost (— 18 degrees Fahrenheit). Such 
‘cold is not extraordinary in these latitudes in 
winter, but fortunately it is seldom associated 
with very high winds. Under the circum- 
- gtances in which the Phenix was placed every 
sea that she shipped froze, and the deck soon 
became covered with a foot or two of solid 
ice. 

As time passed on the continued action of 
the sea raised a perfect iceberg on the for- 
ward part of the vessel, while the showers of 
spray carried along by the steadily increasing 
gale covered the masts, yards, and rigging 
with an ever thickening coating. of ice. Two 
or three days passed without the least abate- 
ment of the storm, and then the half-smoth~ 
ered ateamer went over on her beani-ends. 
The crew succeeded in cutting away the masts 
and she once more righted. 

It, however, was clear, the gale showing no 
signs of breaking, that the relief was only 
temporary. The ice continued to form on 
the vessel, particularly about the forecastle, 
where piled high above the bulwarks, and 
overhanging the sides, it threatened by alter- 
- ing her trim to raise the propeller out of the 
water. 

Under these circumstances, on the morning 
of January 29th, Captain Kihl decided to run 
the steamer ashore while daylight lasted. At 
some distance from the land she struck on a 
sunken rock, and the crew, taking to the 
boats, only succeeded with the greatest diffi- 
culty in reaching the shore, saving nothing 
but their lives, the English mail and a bundle 
of blankets which, when carried ashore, was 
found to be useless—frozen into a solid lump. 
Th-ir situation in deep snow on the desolate 
coast of Iceland, about 100 miles to the north- 
west of Reykjavik, was very critical, and a 
party of two or three of the stronger sailors 
under the command of M. Jaspersin, the first 
officer, proceeded in search of assistance. It 
was not, however, until about three in the 
morning of the 30th, after suffering great 
hardships, that the sound of a pony kicking 
in a shed guided them to a house. The farm- 
ers immediately turned out, and eventually 
the scattered crew, twenty-two or twenty- 
three in number, were picked up, some of the 
clever little Icelandic dogs proving themselves 
most valuable auxiliaries in the search. Many 
of the men, however, were all but frozen to 
death in the snow. From this time all possi- 
ble attention was given to them; but one, 

having both legs and arms frost-bitten, died ; 
another afterwards had both legs amputated 
below the knees; and the steward lost three 
fingers of each hand. Hardly one escaped 
more or less injury from the effects of the 
extreme cold to which they had been so long 
exposed. The officers and men of the wrecked 
vessel are of opinion that had Captain Kihl 
not decided on the 29th to run the Phenix 
ashore in daylight not a soul would have been 
saved, as the gale did not moderate for sev- 
eral days after; and the steamer, buried as it 
was under an enormous mass of ice, must have 
foundered in the night. 

In Iceland this storm will be long remem- 

bered by the destruction it caused; and it is 
said that such a terrible winter has not been 
known for years. Sheep have perished in 
_ large numbers, and ponies have been killed to 
save hay. Then as the Icelanders depend on 
the outer world for flour, etc., the loss of the 
Pheenix with its cargo was a terrible misfor- 
tune.—[Nature. 


THE STARS OF GREAT MEN. 


In 1806 Gen. Rapp, on his return from the 
siege of Dantzic, having occasion to speak to 
the Emperor, entered his study without being 
announced. He found him so absorbed that 
his entry was unperceived. The General, 
seeing the Emperor continue motionless, 
_ thought he might be ill, and purposely made a 
noise. Napoleon immediately roused himself, 
and without any preamble, seizing Rapp by the 
arm, said to him, pointing to the sky, ‘‘ Look 
there, up there.” The General remained 


silent, but on being asked a second time, he. 


answered that he perceived nothing. ‘‘ What!” 
replied the Emperor, ‘“‘you do not seeit? It 
is my star, it is before you, brilliant ;” then, 
animating by degrees, he cried out, ‘fit has 


never abandoned me, I see it on all great oc- 
casions, it commands me to go forward, and 
it is a constant sign of good fortune to me.” 


It appears that stars of this kind so frequently | ¢47 


spoken of in history, and so well known as a 
metaphor in language, are a common halluci- 
nation of the insane. Brierre de Boismont 
has a chapter onthe starsof great men. I 
cannot doubt that fantasies of this descrip- 
tion were in some cases the basis of that firm 
belief in astrology which not afew persons 
of eminence formerly entertained. The hal- 
lucinations, of great men may be accounted 
for in part by their sharing a tendency which 
we have seen to be not uncommon in the 
human race, and which, if it happens to be 
natural to them, is liable to be developed in 
their over-wrought. brains by the isolation of 
their lives. A man in the position of the first 
Napoleon could have no intimate associates ; 
a great philosopher who explores ways of 
thought far ahead of his contemporaries 
must have an inner world in which he passes 
long and solitary hours. Great men are also 
apt to have touches of madness; the ideas by 
which they are haunted, and to whose pursuit 
they devote themselves, and by which they 
rise to eminence, have much in common with 
the monomania of insanity. Striking in- 
stances of great visionaries may be men- 
tioned, who had almost beyond doubt those 
very nervous seizures with which the tendency 
to hallucinations is intimately connected. To 
take a single instance, Socrates, whose 
daimon was an audible, not visual appear- 
ance, was subject to what admits of hardly 
any other interpretation than cataleptic 
seizure, standing all night through in a rigid 
attitude.—[Fortnightly Review. 
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J.'B. Lazear & Co., No. 123 Front St., in 
this city, whose announcement appears in 
another column, have improved methods of 
preparing and packing coffee which are said to 
produce a very superior quality of this deli- 
cious beverage. To prevent deterioration by 
exposure to the impurities and moisture of 
the atmosphere they close the pores of the 
coffee bean in roasting, which causes the nat- 
uraloils and realjessences to remainin the 
coffee itself until ground for use. Without 
such protection and precaution the oils come 
to the surface and evaporate, and the coffee 
thereby loses the peculiar aromatic odor nat- 
ural to it and becomes tough and insipid. 
Stillfurther to preserve the fullstrength and 
aroma of the coffee these manufacturers pack 
it immediately after roasting in tin-foil pack- 
ages, by which the coffee is more perfectly 
hermetically sealed than in any package 
offered to the public. Thus it is rendered 
impervious tothe action of damp weather and 
the volatilizing effects of hot weather, and 
will retain its fine qualities and full strength 
unimpaired in any climate, on land or sea, 
for years. 


THE MAN WHO INVENTED the German Corn Re- 
mover -E a public benefactor. 25 cents. Sold by all 


THE BaTTLE CREEK SANITARIUM.—This 
Sanitarium is now well recognized as one of 
the most thoroughly equipped institutions 
in the United States, if not in the world, 
for the treatment of chronic invalids of all 
classes. Any one who is obliged to leave 
home in search of health would do well to 
visit the Sanitarium before going elsewhere. 
Read the advertisement. 


WEAR BOOTS one size | 
using German Corn Remover. cents of druggists, 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The ee of all new publications delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
ed in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omission in this respect. Accompanying memor- 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. ] 

J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


How I Crossed to Africa.” 2 Vols. By Major 
Serpa Pinto. — 
H. A. SUMNER & Co. 
Notes on Exodus.” By GeorgeBush. 
** Notes on Leviticus.” By George Bush. 
MACMILLAN & Co. 
**Poetry of Byron.” Chosen and arranged by 
Matthew Arnold. 
PHILLIPS & Hunt. 
** Byrne Ransom’s Building.” By Hiles C. Par- 
doe. 
** The Problem of Religious Progress.” By Daniel 
Dorchester, D.D. 
** What Noted Men think of Christ.” 
Townsend. 


By L. T. 


HenRy Hour? & Co. 
**Taine’s French Revolution.” Vol. II. 
MAGAZINES. 
Bankers’ Magazine. 
GEO. MUNRO, 17 to 27 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
** Thrown Together.” 
‘** What the Spring Brought.” 
The Little Earl.” 
**The Pupil of Aurelius.” 
** The Mystery in Palace Gardens.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIPPINGOTT'S MAGAZINE 


A POPULAR ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY OF 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, ART AN 
TRAVEL. 


AUGUST NUMBER 


NOW READY, 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 


of the Cumberland 


WITH 


CONTAINING:—1. A Glim 
Border (First Paper). Pa. 
trated.—2. The Home of e 


ose G. 
e Giant Squid. 
Illustrated.—3. ala 


G 
halatta. B 
to 


S. M. A. 

arion Couthuoy.—7. 
By Susan B. 
Secretiveness. 
Flowers. 


y Gossip: 1. Public 

opics: Arena for Reform. 2. Place aux 
mes: One Wants in the Country in Summer. 

3. Art Matters: The Art Student in ae. 4. An- 


ecdotical and Miscellaneous: Very Excusable; A 
Model Examiner.—16. Literature of the Day. 


A CHARMING NEW SERIAL STORY, - 
BY SHERWOOD BONNER, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘LIKE UNTO LIKE,” ETC, 
Will be commenced in the September Number. 


For Sale by all Book and Newsdealers. 


TreRmMs:—Yearly Subscription, 23.00; Sin- 
le Number, 25 cents. CLUB RaTEs:—Three 
Jopies, $7.50; Five Copies, $11.50; Ten 

salon’ with an extra copy to the club-getter, 


G2°SPECIMEN NUMBER mailed, postpaid, 


on receipt of 20 cents. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


CLARKE’S NEW METHOD 
REED ORGANS. 


This wonderfully successful book still sells large- 
ly, year after year, and seems to be a permanent 
success. A good instructive course, very fine selec- 
tions and arrangements of good Reed Organ Music, 
account for the favor in which it is held. Price, $2.50. 


IN PRESS AND NEARLY READY: 


A new book for Choirs. 9 ane 


A Book for Christian Workers 


The Age-Temptation of American Christians, 
and Christ’s Own Method of Gaining the. 
Victory and the Kingdom. 


“Original, sug estive, timely, and in its total effect 
decidedly good.”—({Ex. Pres. Mark Hopkins, D.D. 
Williams College. 

**A work of more than usual ability, eloquence and 

wer. There is in it real genius.”—[{Rev. J. H 

ve, D.D., Amherst College. 

‘“*T have read the book and enjoyed it. I believe 
it will do a great deal of good.”—[Rev. J. Monre 
Gibson, D.D., now of London, England. : ; 

‘“*I was greatly impressed with it, and would be 
glad if any word of mine would aid its circulation.’ 
oo Francis L. Patton, D.D., Professor-elect at 
Princeton Sem. 

_ “Cannot be read by any believer without promo- 
his spirituality.”-—[Rev. Chas. Edw. Cheney 
D.D., Ref. Episc. Bishop, Chicago. 

*A book o at ok and thoroughly adapted 
to our age.” —[Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D., New Youh. 

“Freshly thought out from the New Testament . 
itself, and not a report of other men’s thinking.”— 
[eer A. Wight, D.D., the “Ambrose” of the 

ties Evangelist.” P 

ich, suggestive, devout, timely and salutary.” 

(Rev. Truman Post, D.D., St. Louis. 

Commended also by other eminent names, and 
extensively by the religious press. 


Published by A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 
900 Broadway, New York. 
Price, $1.25. 


Useful to Everybody ! 


GOOD AS GOLD 


THE LATEST SUNDAY-SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 
BY LOWRY AND DOANE. 


Music Edition, in Boards, 192 pages--.----- $30 per 100 
Words only. $10 per 100 
Specimen C on recei ice. 
Specimen Payes and Catalogues with 


Publications sent free on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 
76 Enst Ninth Street, New York. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 188%. 


. | The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1880. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
1880, to 8ist December, 


off Ist January, 1880.............. 1,495,947 23 

Total Marine Premiums............ $5,728,622 «. 


Premiums marked off'from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1880, to 81st December, 1880, $4,141,087 80 - 

Losses paid the $2.071 
same period.......... 

miums and 
Expenses. . . .$873,113 96 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of se 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


558 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- ~~ 
Real Estate and Claims due the oe 
Company, estimated at........... 470,000 0¢ 
Premium Notes & Bills Recet~abie. «628,921 84 
Cash in Bank............ 887,977 87 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, 
rhe outstanding certificates ot the issue of 
1876 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease. The | 
certificates to be produced at thc time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled, 

A dividena ot Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums ot the Company, for 
the year ending 3lst December, i880, tor which 
certificates will be issued on and after % 
the Third of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Seo’. 


—o—. 
TRUSTEES: 


Horace Gray, 
EpmMUNB W. CoRLIE®, 
JOHN ELLIOTT 


ing? CURTIS, ALEXANDER V. 
A new book tor Singing Schools, H. Busses, Boot. 
James Low, HARLES RSHALLy 
A new book of Trios for Female we. Davip Lan Guonez W. Lax 
Voices; - - - - - W.OPerkins | Roper? 
Amateur Orchestras should send for Winner’s Fier’. D. 
Band of Four ($1.00), with music for four to six in- | Jos1am O, Low, WILLIAM Bryce, 
struments, or QUINTET ORCHESTRA (5 books, | WILLIAM E. Dopen, 
each $1.25). Tuomas B. Youxes, Coppixerom, 
The New Operas.—OLIVETTE (60 cts.); THE] D. Dranoor, 
MASCOT (50 cts.); BILLEE.,TAYLOR (60 cts.); are | WEBB, Henry 
given everywhere. Fine editions, and wonderfully P. BurpettT, Joan L, RIKER, 
cheap. J. D. JONES, President, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., Broadway, New York. 


for Sunday-School and Family Libra- 
BOOKS ries, .- Pasto Parents, Teachers, 
t 


f 
sen app 
PHILLIPS & HUNT New-York. 


~ 


CHARLES DENNIS, View 
Ww. MOORE, oa Vice 
A.A. RAVEN, 8a Vice = 
Those answering an Advertisement wiil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 


| 
sc 
ey. Illus- 
C. F. 
nk Sewell. 
ded.) By 
M.H.Catherwood. L[lustrated.—5. ‘‘ New Ground.’ 
s.—6. Before the Dawn. B 
Put’s Novel. A 
8. Zoélogical Curiosities. 
lix L. Oswald. Illustrated.—9. 
B. Tabb.—10. On the 4 
River. By C. F. Johnson, Jr.—il. New York’s Fres 
Air Fund. By Philip G. Hubert, Jr.—12. Santa Lu- 
cia. AStory. By J.D. J. Kelley.—13. The Pension 
Office.—14. to North Carolina. 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XXIV. No. 2 


The Home. 


DAYS OF MOURNING. 


ONG, still, colorless days stretching out from that 

day. They seem to fill all space, alltime. ‘“‘It 

is not living,” says Madame Bunsen; ‘‘it is waiting, 
moored to one point of time.” 

It is not living, yet how the ceaseless shuttle flies— 
conjecture, hope, fear, remembrance, flashing through 
the warp of the daily lower life, which goes automatic- 
ally, noisily on! It is not living, yet how quick- 
ened is every nerve to every touch, to every voice, to all 
the novelties and incongruities, the humors even—grim, 
heart-breaking humors—of grief! How keen is our 
introspective glance ! 

Be a little lenient with yourself, dear heart, in these 
hard days. Do not expect too much of yourself. Do 
not search too sharply, and despair if you do not find 
overcoming faith, definite hope, ready submission. 
Lie still, lie still. After a while you will begin to 
guess the patient tenderness of the arms in which 
you lie. 

‘‘They ask me if I can trust,” said one stricken by a 
heavy blow. ‘‘I donot know. I search my heart, 
but—no, I am afraid I do not even trust.” Then came 
one wiser than them all, her white-haired pastor. 
“‘Dear child,” he said, ‘‘ you lie here quietly on this 
bed. You are not afraid of falling? You think the 
bed is strong?” ‘‘Yes.” ‘‘You think the floor is 
strong, the foundations of the house firm. You do not 
stop to question about it. You lie down. Just so your 
soul may be resting upon God, though you are not 
conscious of an act of trust.” 

Be much with nature. ‘‘A great remedy lies there- 
in.” We cannot bear aspoken word. We turn, it may 
be, even from the sacred, written Word. But we can 
let the sunshine fall upon our head. We cannot refuse 
its silent benediction. No mother soothes so health- 
fully as nature. She is so human in her moods, yet 
how underlaid they are with patient strength! There 
is rest in her slow, great purpose, her sure fulfillment. 
And she may become our schoolmaster, to lead us to 
him whose slower, grander, more silent purposes in- 
clude and overrule hers. 

Anniversaries are days of dread to the sufferer. The 
best way is to make them blessing days to others— 
Sabbaths of the heart, set apart to loving service. 
Many a life has such a sacred, secret calendar, indi- 
cated only by sweet words and golden deeds. You do 
not suspect why that lonely man gives his large gift 
to some noble end to-day rather than to-morrow. 
There is One who knows. The children do sot guess 
why their mother kisses them with unusual tenderness 
on such a night and lingers longer in the nursery talk- 
ing of their little joys and sorrows, defeats and victories. 
It is the night that little Joanna died, whom they never 
knew. 

Learn, above all, as soon as you can, to take without 
shrinking all the little pleasures that may come. Be 
sure they will not violate that silent temple where you 
and sorrow sit. Let even the laugh come as soon as it 
will. God knows it does not come from a very deep 
well, but let it come. The great joys are gone—yes, I 
know that—postponed, but there are little pleasures 
still; cups of cold water held out to us. Let us learn 
to take them with simple thankfulness. Guizot, that 
deep-hearted, broad-minded man who had suffered 
during his long life as only the strong can suffer, wrote 
in his latest years toa friend: ‘‘Time will teach you, 
as it has taught me, not to despise joys of a secondary 
kind. There are depths in the ocean which the sun’s 
rays that illumine and warm its surface can never 
reach. So it is with our minds after certain blows. 
Nevertheless, I can enjoy the sun.” 

No human life is so strong, so inspiring, as that of 
one who waits with patient cheeriness. 


TABLE FURNISHINGS. 
2. M. 


HE first requirement of a well-ordered table is, of 
course, an ample supply of wholesome and varied 
food. Next to this, and almost as important, is that it 
should be served in a tempting and refined manner. A 
very simple meal may be made appetizing by the way 
in which it is set before us, while one more rich and 
varied is spoiled by having the table overloaded or by 
the careless way in which the repast is served. True 
refinement or the lack of it is shown nowhere more 
clearly than at the table, and the housekeeper must be 
careful not to lower her standards here, and do things 
in the easiest instead of the best way. Too often, 
wheré means and leisure are small, the table is badly 
set, and the meals disposed of as hurriedly as if they 
were simply interruptions to the daily occupations, 
whereas they ought to be opportunities for rest and a 
little pleasant talk in the course of a busy day. But 


no one feels inclined to linger around 4 disorderly table, 


and pleasant thoughts and conversation do not flow 
freely with unpleasant surroundings. 

It may seem a great deal to ask a woman to come to 
her table fresh and smiling, and entertain her family as 
if they were her guests, when she may bé feeling 
flushed and tired from the labor of preparing the meal. 
But it is worth while to try, even if she must collapse 
for half an hour afterward, and she will soon find that 
her efforts are being seconded, and that the time is not 
given exclusively to bodily refreshment. 

Whatever else in the house may have to go shabby, 
the table furnishings should be above reproach; and 
this not necessarily in the quality of the materials but in 
their perfect orderliness and freshness. The linen may 
not be fine but it can at least be clean, and supplied in 
sufficient quantity to be changed when at all soiled. In 
buying linen it is always best to choose weight rather 
than fineness, if one cannot have both of these desira- 
ble qualities. The lighter grades do not hang as hand- 
somely over the table, and soon wrinkle. It improves 
the appearance of the cloth and also protects the table 
to have a cover of felt, which comes for the purpose, 
to lay on first. It costs only eighty cents a yard, and 
is thick and soft. By all means let the table-linen be 
white, both because it is more appropriate and more 
serviceable. The delicate pink or gray cloths which 
have been used look pretty as they hang in the shops, 
but if they are stained in any way their beauty is gone, 
as there is no way of removing the spot without taking 
out the color. 

If one wishes any variety, one of the plain red cloths 
with a little white only in the border is pretty for a 
winter tea-table or for luncheon, and has the merit of 
washing well. There is a fancy now for table-cloths 
made of cream linen momie-cloth with drawn work 
border and fringe. These can be further decorated 
with designs in outline embroidery or geometrical 
figures in cross stitch. 

If one can afford the variety it is well to get large 
dinner napkins, a medium size for breakfast, fringed 
ones for tea: but the medium size will answer all pur- 
poses if necessary. Pretty dollies to put under finger- 
bowls are made of squares of fine linen, fringed and 
adorned with designs in outline which will suggest 
a pleasant thought of some bit of nature. 

Any one buying china now has decidedly the advan- 
tage of those who supplied themselves a few years 
ago. It is only recently that inexpensive decorated 
ware could be bought in this country, but now even 
people of moderate means can have something prettier 
than the plain white china. By this is not meant the 
coarse and cheap majolica ware, most of which has 
nothing to reeommend it either in design or coloring, 
but some of the less expensive grades which are made 
at the well-known English factories. Amongst these 
are varieties of the Staffordshire ware and the Cope- 
land cream ware, which can be bought at reasonable 
prices. A set of Cyprus ware, decorated in brown on 
a cream ground, costs $35. Very pretty also, and not 


| expensive, is the blue Canton china in willow pattern. 


But there are many housekeepers whose shelves are 
already filled with plain white china which they do 
not feel like discarding. These can obtsin variety by 
buying the pretty single dishes which come for a 
variety of uses, or by selecting a decorated dessert set 
to give a pretty effect to the last course at dinner. A 
set consisting of two compotiers, for fruit or nuts, and 
twelve plates can be bought for $6, decorated with 
bright leaves on a cream ground. Another style has a 
long flat dish, for puddings or jellies, and a dozen small 
plates with fluted edges for $4.50. A tea-set decorated 
in blue or brown costs only $7.50, and pretty bowls 
like these can be bought for the children’s supper of 
bread and milk. Dainty after-dinner coffee-cups come 
in many different styles, and may be either all alike or 
the set may be made up by selecting varying colors 
and wares. 

It makes a pleasant variety to have the dishes used 
for the different courses unlike instead of buying a 
a complete service, and it is also easier for those who 
have to count the cost to complete their set gradually 
as they can afford it. 

Nothing: makes a table prettier than glass, and one 
need never be sorry if forced to use it instead of silver. 
Certainly cream never looks so rich and tempting as 
when poured from a delicate glass pitcher, and butter 
is never so golden as when it lies on a crystal dish. 
And this is true not only of the more expensive kinds, 
but of any glass which is as bright and clear as hot 
water and careful polishing will make it. But this is 
just what so many people fail to do, and glass which 
should be transparent is streaked and dull. 

But there are many women who live remote from 
towns where these newer things can be bought, or 
who are not able to make any additions to their supply 
of serviceable dishes of that ware which has been well 
describedas ‘‘a great deal of stone and very little china.” 
But even for them the case is not hopeless if they will 
use some taste and make the best of poor materials. 


Everything about the table can be fresh and shining, 


and the various dishes put on regularly and in the 
right order; and what that order is we will try here- 
after to discover. But, above all, resolve that the 
broken china—cups and vegetable dishes without 
handles, and cuns and saucers whose edges remind us 
that this is a rough world—shall be relieved from active 
service. A little money spent to replace these veterans 
will be well invested, for china which at its best was 
not pretty cannot be tolerated when it is nicked. 

The people who are fortunate enough to live in the 
country can at least decorate their tables with flowers 
if every other ‘‘ thing of seauty ” is out of their reach. 
There is a constant succession of wild flowers from May 
to October, and when all else fails a graceful arrange- 
ment of ferns is almost as pretty as flowers. Set a 
bowlful of golden-hearted daisies on yourtable, and you 
will have to make it look its best to be worthy of them. 
The children of the family might be commissioned to 
gather supplies, and so get a double good; as they 
would have a reason for a daily ramble and also learn > 
to see the beauty in the common every-day things. 


MOSSES. 
By Mrs. G. Hatt. 


ANY regard the various kinds of mosses as only 
small flowerless plants, of very little use or in- 
terest to anybody; but such is not the case, for they 
serve a purpose in nature which is truly wonderful, 
and many of them are uncommonly beautiful—the 
leaves alone are so symmetrically arranged—even if 
they are without flower. Ofcourse they are not like the 
leaves of a more perfect plant, being only a vast multi- 
tude of cells laid solidly together ; but for all that they 
are of amazing beauty, particularly those that eed 
upon the rocks. 

If you should go into the woods in the winter, and 
get a good view of the different varieties of mosses 
that grow on and around the trees, stripped as they 
are at that season of the year of all other ornament, 
you would be surprised at their richness of coloring. 
Sometimes they are blended together in all the hues of 
the rainbow, forming a beautiful ‘‘ mosaic,” or hang- 
ing in a deep fringe from some twig or bough, producing 
a more graceful drapery than the hand of man could 
ever invent; then, again, peering’perhaps from the 
very ground beneath your feet, and as you uncon- 
sciously tread upon it you are reminded of a soft bed 
of satin. 

_ Have you never seen upon old walls or vines a moss 
which is most curious in shape? It grows luxuriantly 
and looks very much like velvet in its richness—the 
very walls, as well as decayed trunks of trees, made 
green and fresh by this mossy covering, giving the 
woods the aspect of new life in the midst of winter. 
This is the screw moss. To examine it you would be- 
lieve it to be crowned with fruit, having a little skull- 
cap over it, which upon being lifted shows you a 
sort of brush which some writer has likened to one 
that ‘‘the fairies might use to sweep out the pollen 
of flowers”! On putting this apparent brush in water 
it will open and display the seed within. | 

There is another curious kind of moss which, if you 
should only touch the seed with water, will suddenly 
open and send forth a whiff of fine dust. If you could 
look at this dust under the microscope it would seem 
to you like a long chain made up of many small links, 
something like a watch-spring. 

One kind of moss is covered with a little hood, or lid, 
which has a row of thistles around it, their office seem- 
ing to be for the purpose of affording light and air to 
the little spores within. 

Perhaps you did not know that the blanc mange and 
jellies so often upon your tables are made from a species 
of moss; but itisso. It has taken almost altogether 
the place of isinglass, a substance which is very much 
more expensive. It is saidthat when this moss is seen 
living in the water, its color is continually changing 
from one prismatic color to the other. 

Bog moss often appears delicately white, like a°*beau- 
tiful lattice-work. What a blessing this moss is to the 
reindeer, who lives, as you know, ina very cold cli- 
mate, where vegetation cannot subsist, and yet there are 
whole fields of fine white moss of which the animal is 
very fond and upon which he entirely subsists. 

In some foreign countries the rocks which are often 
surrounded by ice are covered with the greenest and 
richest mosses. The colder the climate, it is said, the 
more luxuriant the moss. 

All over the world they furnish abundant material 
for both food and shelter to multitudes of birds, in- 
sects and other animals. What little bird, think you, 
could build its nest without the aid of the moss? It is - 
almost indispensable to most of them. 

Then, too, they shelter and protect, all the winter 
long, the roots of other plants not so hardy as them- 
selves, and which really could not liye without them; . 
and when the summer’s sun returns, and they die, even 


their very decay 1utriment 
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which are yet to come. Other mosses grow in bogs 

and marshes, and by continually multiplying and de- 
caying convert them into rich pasture, or peat-bogs, 
which furnish the inexhaustible fuel of the inhabitants 
of the polar regions. 

In all this there is infinite wisdom and utility. Who 
shall say that even these little flowerless plants have 
not their offices to perform in the great economy of 
nature? 


“DONT TELL MOTHER.” 
By Mrs. H. W. BEEOoHER. 


OT long since we passed two little girls, perhaps 
eight or nine years old. Their arms were thrown 
around each other in a simple, loving, unaffected man- 
ner that quite enchanted us. But the first words we 
heard them utter dispelled the charm and left a very 
painful impression. | 

‘¢T’ll tell you something that I am going to do, May, 
if you will promise not to tell mother a word about it.” 

If at that early age boys or girls begin to have se- 
crets from their parents, especially from the mother, it 
does not require a prophet’s skill to form a tolerably 
correct judgment of what the character will be, and the 
results springing from such tendencies when they ar- 
rive at mature age. A disposition to deceive is bad 
enough, but when a little child arranges to conceal her 
actions from her mother the outlook is sad indeed. 

Whatever may be taught or believed about natural 
depravity it would be very difficult to imagine that a 
little child naturally inclines to conceal its actions from 
the mother, who for the few earliest years at least 
must, almost of necessity, be with it more than any 
other one. In such cases it is impossible not to feel 
that the parents must be held, in part, accountable. 
Over-strictness in governing children too often proves 
a temptation to deceive and conceal. When a child 
first understands that it is under surveillance and all 
its acts criticised or censured it becomes uncomfortable, 
and soon feels frightened, and seeks to escape from the 
thraldom by prevarication or deceit. To deny, con- 
ceal, invent or give an excuse that to a youthful mind 
appears plausible, if not unanswerable, opens in their 
childish judgment the readiest way of escape from 
blame or punishment. Let any one enter on that way 
and concealment, deceit, and excuses become easy. It 
will not be long before this course will be taken not 
merely to avoid punishment or reproof but to secure 
some pleasure known to have been forbidden. 

Young parents often enter upon their new duties 
with very high ideas. They have theories which, if 
strictly followed out, will place their nonpareil far 
above all other babies and bring it into maturity a 
bright and shining light, only a little lower than the 
angels. And in its rare development it is expected 
that the parent’s theory will be glorified. It is vain 
for parents who have had several experiences and many 
new theories to try to convince the young matrons that 
there never was a mode of training children that would 
be suitable for all dispositions, or that fully realized the 
bright expectations with which they first tried to bring 
them into daily practice. 

Some begin with the idea that implicit, unquestioning, 
instantaneous obedience must be insisted on, and any 


hesitation or deviation must be met at once by severe | 


punishment. Children brought up under such a sys- 
tem are the ones most likely to deceive and conceal. 
Those parents who are thoroughly good and act in the 
most conscientious manner, in their hearts believing 
that their theory, ‘‘though for the present not joyous 
but grievous,” will in the end work out the peaceable 
fruits of righteousness, are the ones who in riper 
years, taught by that rough schoolmaster, experience, 
greatly modify if not entirely change their mode of 
bringing up their younger children. Indeed, finding 
that strict discipline and rigorous oversight have not en- 
tirely perfevted their first children they are in great 
danger of swinging clear over to the opposite side, and 
do their last children as much or more harm by being 
too lenient and indulgent as their first received by 
needless severity. 

Poor children! If parents could only know exactly 
what spirits they had to deal with, if they had wis- 
dom to guide and govern through love and gentleness, 
how much less temptation to deceit and concealment— 
how much more happiness both for parents and chil- 
dren. 

Wholesale license and indulgence do not make the 
happiest child-life, but with all its evils we doubt if it is 
morally as injurious as over-governing and severity. 


But whatever mode of training children may be adopted, 


that is best which is so modified as to teach all, partic- 
ulary the girls, that the mother is the sagest and wisest 
confidante. Children will make mistakes, but no great 
harm will follow if they have no secrets from their 
mother; and they will not be tempted to hide a blunder 
if they know she will not rebuke sharply but with 
loving kindness. A girl will not do anything very 
wrong who has no secrets from her mother. Every 


girl stands on slippery, unsafe ground the moment she 
thinks or says ‘‘ Don’t tell mother.” The fewer se- 
crets girls or boys have the safer they are. If there 
should be a few which may seem important and un- 
avoidable let the child test the real necessity of encum- 
bering herself with them by taking the mother in part- 
nership. No companionship should be tolerated, no 
letter written, that she may not know of. 

Secrets, mysteries, are bad things for any one, boy 
or girl, man or woman, but much worse for a girl or 
woman. We wish we could show the young how 
much of unrest, trouble and wrong has come through 
those small mysteries and secrets that many young 


girls take delight in, but we close with this one item of 


advice for children of both sexes. 

Hide nothing from your mother. Do nothing that you 
would be ashamed or unwilling to have your father 
know. If you have done wrong don’t wait for them to 
learn it from others. Goto them and own it, trusting 
that their love will enable youto right it. If you have 
made a mistake look into their eyes with loving bold- 
ness and tell them yourself. Prevent others from tell- 
ing your parents tales of you by taking the whole 
matter to them, your best friends and advisers, your 
own self. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EX PERI- 
ENCES. 


{The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column.] 


A lady would be glad to know the best method of cleaning and 
caring for an oiled hard-wood floor. Will you kindly inform her 
through your column of answers to inquirers, and oblige, 

M. L. F. 

_ After having been properly oiled, waxed or shellacked, the 
floor should require nothing but wiping as often as need be 
with a clean dampened cloth which does not deposit lint. 
There are so many ways of treating hard-wood floors, wheth- 
er with wax or shellac, or pellucidite, or linseed oil, or some 
other mixture, that it is impossible to give directions-for the 
renewing of these without knowing the condition of the floor. 
If it is simply oiled it needs to be rubbed with the oil, the 
frequency depending upon the use the floor has. A great 
error isin putting on too much oil. ‘A zealous housekeeper, 
desiring to have her floors in fine order for a wedding, once 
gave her guests serious cause to remember her by distribut- 
ing upon their skirts the extra oilfrom her dining-room 
floor. It is tobe hoped they have forgiven her, but the 
lesson she then learned remains to be imparted to others by 
a less painful process. It is acommon fault in the use of 
polish or oil on wood to use too much. 


‘‘ What is the matter with my daughter ?”’ asked an anx- 
ious mother of the consulting physician. 

“Nothing, madame; nothingat all but anemia and fre- 
quent attacks of congestion, owing to a lowered vitality.” 

‘‘Nothing, indeed!” said the mother, ‘‘ Why. that is ter- 
rible.” 

‘‘Yes, it is terrible to allow such a state of things when it 
may be easily changed by a simple, natural life in the open 
air. Pack her off into the woods with the simplest clothing, 
without a book or a bit of fancy-work ; let her fish and hunt, 
walk and row, eat out of doors and sleep out of doors for 
three months, and you may throw away all the shelf full of 
medicines which have been tried in vain for her during the 
last three years.” The prescription may be needed by other 


girls. 


A great deal has been said about the advantage of certain 
studies ‘‘ for disciplining the mind.” The State Superintend- 
ent of California thinks, and other teachers might well con- 
sider the correctness of his thought, that while all true work 
is sacred, the test work is that done for some high purpose, 
and ‘‘to agonize for the sake of the agony” is not worth 
while when there are such magnificent practical results 
worth aiming for. Torun up and down stairs merely to ex- 
ercise one’s feet is child’s play. To run up and down to bring 
treasures from above to those below is manly work. Let, 
then, the course of study be marked out with reference to 
something else than the mere mental gymnastics. 


Des MOINgEs, Iowa, June 24, 1881. 


Will you be kind enough to inform a subscriber how to set the 
table and how to serve the dishes for a breakfast, a dinner 
and a supper, or luncheon, for ten or twelve people (ladies 
and gentlemen.) I do not ask that it all be explained in one paper. 
Can you not give it to us in detail—one meal at a time—since that 
is the only way they can be eaten. Will you tell me also the name 
and price of Miss Corson’s cook-book and where I can obtain it. 


We have in preparation just such a series of articles as 
you desire. Miss Corson’s cook book is published by the 
Orange Judd Company. 


Please answer through column of Hints, Questions and Experi- 
ences where the Sterling Chemical Wick for Monitor Oil Stove can 
be had, and at what price, and oblige AN OIL STOVE PATRON. 

The Sterling Chemical Wicks should be for sale at any 
place where oil stoves are sold, and cost in the neighborhood 
of five cents each. The one referred to, although used for 
the Monitor Oil Stove, was purchased at the Florence Oil 


Depot in New York. 


Mrs. J. M. T.—To repair a scratched mirror isa difficult 
matter, but it is said that it can be done. Remove the silver- 
ing around the scratch so that the clear space will be about 
one-quarter of an inch wide, and make the space clean with 
a cloth wet with alcohol. Upon a broken piece of looking- 


glass mark out a piece of silvering a little larger than the 
clear space to be repaired, and place upon it a very minute 
drop of mercury; after a few minutes you mav slide the 
patch from the glass, first clearing away a little ur the silver- 
ing around it, place it upon the clear spot on the mirro: and 
gently press itdcwn with a tuft of cotton. 


Mrs. Garfield decided one summer, when it was necessary 
for her to make the bread for the family, to convert it into a 


pleasant occupation by trying to see what perfect bread she — 


could make. The desire to do a thing well furnishes an 
inspiration to work which makes even hard and disagreeable 
tasks easy. 


A very weak stomach which refuses to assimilate any 
other food may sometimes be taught to do its work properly 
by a diet of skimmed milk; one-half pint taken every four 
hours, with some lime-water if necessary, is the amount 
prescribed. 


It has been discovered in Germany that women are better 
teachers than men. It is bad for Germany that custom for- 
bids the employment of women as teachers, and it is well for 
us we haveso many of them. Especially in history and the 
modern languages, they are said to have a special aptitude. 


People troubled with rheumatism are advised to use once 
a week a bath in which common washing-soda is dissolved in 
water in the proportion of one-quarter of a pound to two 
gallons of water. 


Why is it that a lump of wax tied in arag and some salt 
sprink‘ed on a paper, will polish a hot flat-iron? First 
apply the wax rag, then rub with the salt sprinkled on paper. 


Deep, wide collars, square or round. are very becoming 
to most children and are now worn by both boys and girls. 


Will H. B. R. send the whole poem entitled ‘*‘ When Our 


Ship Comes In,” and oblige an old subscriber ? 
T. K. McK. 


Our Young Folks. 


VACATION SONG. 
By KATHARINE LEE BATEs. 


| HAVE closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel across the gate. 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the school-room I love the best! 


My schoo!-room lies on the meadow wide, 
Where under the clover the sunbeams hide; 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies twinkle like fallen stars: 


Where clusters of buttercups gild the scene, 

Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the green, 

And the wind’s flying footsteps are traced, as they pass; 
By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers, except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face. 


My school-bell rings in the rippling stream 
Which hides itself, like a school-boy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, ti 
But laughing still for its own delight. - 


My school-mates there are the birds and bees 
And the saucy squirrel, less wise than these, 
For he only learns, in all the weeks, 

How many chestnuts will fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did I once forget, 

For wondeiful love do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


Oh, come! oh, come! or we shall be late, 
And Autumn will fasten the golden gate. 
Of all the school-rooms, in east or west, 
The school of nature I love the best. 


THE LITTLE SCOTCH BOY WHO BE. 
CAME A GREAT TRAVELER* 


By A. Cuapin, Jp. 


LL the children who are fond of reading books of 
travel, Iam sure, have read the stories of Paul 
Du Chaillu and his wonderful adventures in Africa, 
which he wrote specially for young people ; but about 
the great Dr. Livingstone, whose travels were for a dif- 
ferent object, and who wrote books for the grown-up 
people, the children may not know so much. The 
story of his life is a very interesting and instructive 
one, and shows how perseverance, industry and hon- 
esty can conquer all obstacles and make of an obscure 
little country boy a great and noble man. . 
Like many of the famous men of our own country, 
who have been born in remote country towns and 


* David Livingstone, The Weaver Boy who became a Missionary. 
By H. G. Adams. (Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., Publishers.) 
Personal Life of David Livingstone. By William Blaikie. (Harper 


Bros.) The latter isa book for adults, the former is written and 


specially adapted for children. 
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whose early life has been that of a farmer’s boy ora 
factory hand, so David Livingstone, or Davie, as his 
companions called him, was born at Blantyre, in Scot- 
land, a small village near Glasgow, and at ten years of 
age was put to work in the cotton-mill of the town, 
where he stayed till he was about twenty years old. 
From the time when he was a little boy he had astrong 
love for learning, and would sit up late at night to read 
and study, and even carry his book into the mill with 
him, reading a sentence from it whenever his work 
permitted him to glance at the open page. Think of 
this as an example of industry and diligence, boys and 
girls, who find it so hard to study, and ‘‘hate” your 
books and school. You have luxurious, comfortable 
homes; Livingstone’s home was poor and unpretend- 
ing; many of you have servants to do everything for 
you, and know nothing of what it is to work; he, 
when alittle boy, began the hard, monotonous toil of 
a factory hand, and did everything for himself; many 
of you grow cross and fretfu! when asked to do the 
slightest service; he bore the most irksome toil with 
patience, and learned to profit by the discipline. He 
continued in the factory until he was quite a young 
man, having gained an advanced position by his dili- 
gence and perseverance. 

When he was about twenty-one years old he one 
day read a paper appealing to the churches of England 
and America for missionaries to China. This moved 
his heart very strongly, and he decided to become a 
missionary, although he could not then tell to what 
country heshould go. His life thus far had been spent 
among the poor people of the mills, whose sorrows, and 
wants, and burdens he was thoroughly acquainted 
with, so that his generous, sympathetic heart went out 
to the poor benighted people in distant lands who had 
not the opportunities for growing better and becoming 
good men and women that even the mill people had, 
and he determined to prepare himself to go to these 
poor, ignorant barbarians, and try to benefit them. So, 
then, he left his home and studied medicine at first, as 
useful in his work among the people who knew noth- 
ing of doctors and medicine, as you do; and after that 
he studied theology, which was to help him in preach- 
ing and instructing those to whom he was going. Thus 
he spent four or five years in preparing for his jour- 
neys, working hard and paying his way as he went. 
At last he felt himself ready to go, and after saying 
farewell to home, and friends, and country, he set sail 
for Africa, and after a voyage of three months landed 
at Cape Town, the southernmost point of the African 
land. He made but a brief stay here, hastening on to 
begin his work among the savage tribes in the interior. 
Indeed, it was a strange country to which he had come: 
a land of rocky ravines, of tangled forests, of desolate 
wastes, of thick jungles; unlike the land you know, of 
cultivated fields, and pleasant homes, and beautiful 
rivers, with boats upon their waters and railways along 
their banks. 

The people, too, were strange, and lived under differ. 
ent laws and customs from ours. Their tribes were 
named after different animals which they worshiped 
superstitiously, and which they feared to kill or eat; 
part of their religious service was a weird wild dance, 
which varied with each tribe, so that when two stran- 
gers would mect they would ask, ‘‘What do you 
dance ?” just as when you sometimes hear your father 
perhaps ask a strange gentleman, ‘‘ What city do you 
come from?” All kinds of wild animals inhabited this 
country, and were the terror of the people. Fierce 
lions, hyenas, jackals, and wild dogs, or dingoes, 
roamed about at night and preyed upon the harmless 
zebras and antelopes, and on one occasion Dr. Living- 
stone was attacked and very nearly killed by a lion 
which he and a party of natives were hunting. 

In so wonderfui a country you may be sure he met 
' with many strange and thrilling adventures, that sound 
like those of the beautiful young prince in your book 
of fairy stories, but are better than those because they 
are real and because they show the perils a noble and 
heroic man encountered for the sake of doing good 
and benefiting mankind. 

If I should undertake to tell you of all the wonderful 
things that happened to him; how he traveled into 
the heart of that great unknown country of Africa; 
how he discovered new lands, new rivers and new 
lakes; how he often was near being left alone in the 
wilderness by his faithless followers ; how he went for 
months and years without letters or news of any sort 
from home; how he was once reported by some de- 
serting servants to have been killed, and was discov- 
ered by one of our countrymen, Mr. Stanley, who 
tells of all his adventures in finding Dr. Livingstone; 
how at last he was overcome by the hardships and 
sickness of his wandering life, and died in the forest 
alone, with no friends near but his native servants, 
who found him on his knees by his bed with his head 
bowed in prayer—to tell you of all these things, and 
how they brought the body of this great and good 
man home to London and gave him a grand tomb in 


beautiful Westminster Abbey, would take too long a. 


time ; and besides, children, I think you would rather 
ask your father or mother to read it to you, or else 
read it yourselves out of some book that tells it better 
than I can. 


DIRGE. 


By Aronik FELL. 


EGGY, Speckle and Dick were three as beautiful 
Shanghai chicks as ever walked on stilts, and 
their respective owners, Tommy, Teddy and Trot, 
three of the merriest midgets you ever saw. The 
chickens knew their own names, ate their meals stand- 
ing in order around a big, flat stone, supplied the fami- 
ly with a dozen eggs per week—more or less—and, 
once inside the garden gate, would stir up every inch 
of the ground in less time than it took Thomas Jeffer- 
son to rake over one bed. However, Papa Kilborn 
was always so busy writing sermons and making calls, 
he never thought to ask which did the gardening, 
Thomas Jefferson or the chickens ; and what with the 
elbows and toes to be kept ¢m and hunger and cold to 
be kept owt, the good mother found little time to look 
after chickens or children. 

The six were usually together playing ‘‘soldiers,” Ted 
doing the drumming, or “‘ meeting,” the children offi- 
ciating, and the chickens making up a rather restless 
congregation, or, what suited the whole half-dozen 
best, they gave dinner-parties, with a gorgeous display 
of paper-napery and broken china, at which not a chick 
was allowed a peck into any plate but its own, under 
penalty of a tap on the head with the big iron spoon. 
Thomas Jefferson said it was ‘‘ good’s a circus, enny 
day, to watch them there young ones manoover.” 
Whereupon the children concluded ‘‘circuses” must 
be something delightful, and were wild with excitement 
when they! heard one was actually coming to the next 
village. They listened eagerly for some mention of the 
wonderful event by their elders—in vain. 

‘*We’ve just got to get ourselves there or lose it,” 
said Ted, decidedly. : 

Such a dreadful alternative! Two hats and a sun- 
bonnet, the latter as limpsey as its owner was unde- 
cided, held close and frequent confabs, during which 
the three chicks, with jfowlest forgetfulness of past 
training, scratched and wallowed and crowed to their 
hearts’ content. 

Early on the eventful day the same battered hats and 
limpsey bonnet stole silently down the garden path, 
through the pear-orchard and across the meadow, gain- 
ing at last the street leading to the village aforesaid. 


The sun-bonnet hid a sober face; Trot was thinking, | 


perhaps, of the Sunday hat lying idly at home; but 
the two boys talked and whistled and sang louder than 
usual. 

The big tent, with its brilliant display of flags and 
streamers, fairly took away their breath. 

‘* What if we shouldn’t get in!” gasped Tommy. 

Ted marched boldly upto the door-keeper. ‘‘If you 
please, sir, we’re minister’s children. Can’t you let us 
in for nothing ?”. 

The door-keeper stared; familiar as he was with 
dead-heads of all sorts and sizes,‘this particular species 
was something entirely unheard of. 

**Minister’s children, air ye? Ho! ho! that ain’t 
bad ; ministers kinder keep things balanced ; ’t wouldn’t 
work so well, now, to hev all our sort. Guess I'll hev 
to pass ye. We ain’t overrun with sech; but, see 
here, you jest fight shy of them swearin’ fellers, and 
look at the animels. Animels air harmless, so tew 
speak; leastwise, they’re shet up, an’ t’other kind 
ain’t.” 

Trot had no need of the caution; the fumes of rum 
and tobacco made her deadly sick ; she worked her. 
way as rapidly as possible through the crowd surround- 
ing the clowns and cock-fights to the clearer space in 
front of the cages. The boys lingered a little, but 
loyalty to Trot drew them along, and the three were 
soon equally absorbed, watching the ridiculous antics 
of the monkeys, and the clumsy movements of the 
bears ; the lion roared, the tiger growled, tiny dormice 
sported beside the huge elephant’; there were snakes, 
owls, ostriches and wild-cats, each more wonderful 
than the other; and when the ponies made their appear- 
ance in silver trappings, mounted by fairy-like creat- 
ures, light and graceful as a thistle-down, and the band 
struck up Pop goes the Weasel,” poor Trot actually 
sobbed. 

‘* Jolly, ain’t it?” said Ted, hands ait feet keeping 
time with the stirring strains. 

‘*Did you ever, ever hear anything half so beautiful?” 
whispered Trot, every inch of her little body vibrating 
to the new, and, in her ears, perfectly delicious melody. 
** Do you s’pose you and Tom can whistle it ?” 

Whistle it! I should think they could. They 
whistled it, they hummed it, theysang it, they 
marched to it, all the long, tiresome homestretch. 
Papa Kilborn smiled absently as the familiar refrain 
floated into the study window. Tom was whistling 
his loudest to ‘‘screw his courkge up,” for what emer- 


gency none of them ceuld have told, unless it was to 
meet the mother’s loving, trustful eyes. | 

‘* A fellow wants to look back the same way. P’r’aps 
we'd better own up, to-morrow,” Tommy said. Buta 
night’s sleep stifled the good resolution. No one ques- 
tioned where they had spent their holiday, or seemed to 
notice that tents and tight-rope became the order of 
the day—except, indeed, Peggy, Speckle and Dick, 


who failed to relish being shut up in the one, or bal- 


ancing the other, even to the inspiring strains of ‘‘ Pop 
goes the Weasel.” 

Alas! One morning poor Peggy was found cold 
and stark under her perch, to the great grief and mys- 
tification of the coroner’s inquest, tearfully held over 
the remains. Mother Kilborn found time to bestow 
three comtorting kisses upon the little group of 
mourners, as well as the salt-box they asked for. And 
then, upon a bed of parsley, and covered with the 
gayest, sweetest flowers the garden afforded, they 
bore the lost pet in solemn procession down the garden 
walk through the pear-orchard to the meadow; Dick 
and his one remaining spouse following with stately 
step and slow, except when some fly buzzed too tempt- 
ingly near. Tommy tried to ‘‘preach” a little, but 
broke down at ‘‘secondly,” and Ted, who acted as 
undertaker, suggested singing. What should they 
sing? Dick scratched his head and looked as if he 
wanted tocrow. Speckle gazed wistfully at the pile 
of loosened earth. 

‘**Pop goes the Weasel’ ’s the very sitlioas thing 
we know,” said Trot softly. 

So they sang that, the three children, standing hand | 
in hand around the little grave, with tears in their 
eyes—such a queer dirge! 

‘‘Do you s’pose,” sobbed Trot, 
*cause of—the circus ?” 

‘*No,” said Ted emphatically, ‘‘I don’t ; but—maybe 
we ought to have told.” 

‘‘That’s what I think,” said Tom. ‘I liked the 
animals and the music; but I don’t like feeling ’s if I'd 
stole something.” 

‘*Nor I,” said Trot, apparently much relieved. “And 
maybe we circused Peggy too much. You know that 
man didn’t think circus was real healthy.” 


“it happened— 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHIL- 
DREN. 
WAITING AT THE DOOR. 
By Mrs. Frank BEarp. 
** Behold I stand at the door and knock.” —REv. iii., 20. 


J ieee is a beautiful picture, painted by the great 

artist, Holman Hunt, called ‘‘The Light of the 
World.” It represents the Saviour standing with a 
lantern in his hand, patiently knocking at a door which 
is almost hidden from sight by the weeds and briars 
which have grown up all about it. All looks dark and 
desolate, and a feeling of sadness creeps into the heart 
as you gaze at the picture. But the artist meant to 
impress a great truth upon the mind when he painted 
it. He wanted to show how Christ loved his erring 
children, and how he comes and asks for the love of 
those who have shut him out and have suffered the > 
weeds and briars of selfishness and sin to grow up in 
their hearts; for the weeds and briars doubtless repre- 
sent the wrong and selfish ideas which spring up with- 
in us when we neglect to think of him who died to save 
us. 

Have you ever tried to think how much the Saviour 
cares for your heart? Have you ever tried to under- ° 
stand something of the great love he feels for you— 
that wonderful love which made him willing to give 
his own life to win your heart? 

Little Arthur had done wrong, and his mother had 
been obliged to punish him. She had shut him up in 
a room by himself, and had told him that he could not 
come out until he would tell her that he was sorry 
for what he had done. He could hear her walking up 
and down the hall, and every few minutes she would 
say, ‘‘ Arthur, mother is waiting; are you ready to tell 
her you are sorry?” He knew how anxious she was 
and how she longed to forgive him, and by and by, 
when he had conquered his stubbornness and good 
thoughts had come back to him, he had only to tap 
on the door and say, ‘‘Mother, I am sorry; forgive 
me,” and he was in his mother’s arms, and she was 
wiping away the tears. 

Oh, how the dear Saviour longs to come into every 
heart that is closed against him! How he longs to 
possess every heart and make it beautiful and pure! 
Dear child, is your heart closed to the Saviour? He 
says, ‘‘ Behold, I stand at the door and knock.” Have 
you never heard him calling to you to open your heart 
to him? If ina moment of passion you are tempted to 
strike an angry blow, and you have felt something that 
seemed to whisper, ‘‘ Don’t do it; it is wrong,” that is 
his voice. If at a time when you have had something all 
children like—fruit, flowers or candies, perhaps—and 
something seemed to say, ‘‘Be generous; don’t keep 
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them all; divide with your little playmates, and make 
them happy also,” that, too, was his voice. If in the 
stillness of night you have awakened from your sleep, 
and have felt lonely and afraid, and longed for some 
one to come and stay with you and drive away the 
fear, it is his voice calling to you to love and trust him 
and let him take care of you. If you have been sad, 
if in your young life some sorrow has come to you and 
you have wished for some dear friend who could un- 
derstand it all and would help you bear the trouble 
and console you, it was the Saviour’s voice saying, 
‘‘Come unto me.” If ever, in listening to the Word of 
God, you have felt for a moment a strong desire in 
your heart to feel assured that Jesus was your friend, 
and a longing to be more worthy and obedient, that 
surely was his call to you to give him your heart. Do 
not shut out the Saviour until you are older, and have 
perhaps to offer him a heart that has been all stained 
with sin; but open your heart to him while you are 
young, before wrong feelings or selfish purposes have 
taken possession of it. Listen for his voice, and you 
will surely hear it and come to know it always. 

Open the door of your heart by prayer, by heeding 
his words, by remembering him always in whatever 
you do, and then-you will come to understand what a 
dear friend Jesus is. 

_ Open your heart to him and write over the door, 
‘¢ Bethel ”"—God’s house. Let him rule your life, and 
then no evil thing can come to you. ‘‘ For he shall give 
his angels charge over thee to keep thee in all thy 
ways.” 
Here let thy dwelling ever be, 
' And far remove my every sin ; 


Thrice welcome to my longing heart, 
Thou best of friends. Come in; come in.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


HE proper superscription of a letter is, as you 
know, quite important. If you should wish to 
send a letter to your cousin in Maine but should care- 
lessly write ‘‘Mo.” instead of ‘‘Me.” it would travel 
hundreds of miles west of the place you intended. The 
first thing is, then, to have the right words on the en- 
velope. Probably a letter addressed to Mrspatience- 
perplexchristianunion 22 washingtonsquarenewyork, 
would reach me, and perhaps Mrs. P. P., Washington 
Square, N. Y., would also; but I should be better pleased 
to see it if it were written thus: 


Mrs. Patience Perplex 
Christian Union Office | 
22 N. Washington Sq. 
New York 
| 


If baby May should write me a letter I should not want 
her to put the pet name she calls me by on the outside 
of the letter; nor do I like to see girls use their names 
of endearment in that public manner. My nieces Bir- 
die and May would be quite indignant, I am sure, if 
those names, quite proper at home, were used for the 
amusement of the post-office clerks. Indeed, as to 
that matter, others than the clerks laugh at the silly 
fashion of parading the caressing names given in baby- 
hood in public, in school catalogues, etc. A very 
delightful nephew of mine was helping me transfer 
my list of names to a new and beautiful book, and I 
am sure some of you older girls would have blushed 
a little to hear his exclamation of impatience at some 
of them. It was scarcely fair, perhaps, for him to feel 
so much contempt for them, since you were writing to 
your loving auntie and might then use the pet name; 
but you should remember to send me the full name, so 
that I might not be forced to use any other if I should 
want to send you a note or a card. 

The publisher says that if you have any very partic- 
ular friend who does not take The Christian Union, 
and who you think would like to do so, I may send a 
sample copy if you send me the address. No matter 
whether they live in the same town with you or not. 
MILLERSVILLE, June 29, 1881. 

Vacation is almost here. My cousins from Baltimore are down, 
we will have nice times together. Every Friday night our preacher 
gives us a lecture on anything he may choose. Last Friday night he 
showed us his cabinet. It consisted of Indian hatchets, copper, 
iron ore, silver ore, and shells that came from India, called Conchs. 
He gave several of the young people some of them. He also had 
some arrow heads that the Indians shoot at people and which inflict 
wounds. My brother and I are going to make a cabinet. Next 
Friday we will have 4 lecture on old coins. Don’t you think it is very 
nice? Ihave alittle kitten. Its name is Patience Perplex. You 
will not mind it, will you? Aunt Patience, what is your favorite 
color? I want to put aribbon around its neck. The ladies of this 
community had a festival, but I will not give an account of it, for 
this long letter will tire you. Have you seen the comet? I have. 
It is very bright. 

Your affectionate niece, ALICE S. 

My favorite color! Iam sure I don’t know. It de- 
pends upon circumstances. Dark-red is very beautiful 
for roses, but I would rather not have the sky dark red. 
Blue is lovely; but I am glad Trixie’s hair is not blue. 


You must choose the color most becoming to the 
kittie. If she is fair, take blue; if dark, red. I shall 
want to know how my namesake grows and whether 
she is well-behaved and useful. Yes, I have seen the 
comet several times. Who has seen it through a 
telescope ? 
SOUTHVILLE, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am a little boy ten years old, and I should like to be one of your 
nephews. My father is away. I have lived with Mr. and Mrs. Kirk 
since last October. I went to school last winter; studied arithmetic, 
geography, reading, writing, and spelling. Uncle Vernon Kirk has 
given me a colt and a calf, andI take care of them. We have a 
new sugar-house out in the woods, and I have nice times there. When 
we sugar off I like to drive the horses pretty well. Sometimes Uncle 
lets me drive them all alone down to the house. I guess I can’t think 
of any more to write this time. Good-by. 

Your nephew, 


Sugar-making is all over now; but last week I saw 
some maple candy at a picnic. Do you ever make it? 
It is very nice. I am glad you like hoyses, and I hope 
you will learn how to drive them safely—safely not 
only for you but for them. The way a horse is man- 
aged makes a great difference in the amount of work 
he can do safely. 


St. Lours, Sierra Co., Cal., June 6, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My auntie reads the letters in The Christian Union to me, and I 
would like to be one of your nieces too. I am eight years old and my 
little brother Frank is six, and we go to school. We live ona nice 
sireet near Oakland, and have a big lawn and lots of flowers. It is 
vacation now, and we are visiting my grandma; she livesin the 
mountains, where there is a great deal of snow in the winter. 

My grandpa has a gold mine, and Frank and I play there every day 
and find lots of pretty stones. 

I will send you a little gold so you can see how it looks when it 
comes out of the ground. Grandpa gaveit tome. Did you ever see 
a gold mine? 

I have been collecting picture cards, and have over three hundred. 
IT brought them up here and auntie is making meascrap book of 
them. 

If you ever come to California won’t you come to seeus? We 
don’t have any snow where I live, but a great many roses and flowers 
all the time. I write to mamma every other day while Iam away. I 
think she will be surprised if a letter that I wrote is printed in your 
paper. With a great deal of love, 

Your niece, 


Thank you very much for sending me the gold. I 
never saw a gold mine, but I hope I may sometime. 
There are many reasons why I want to go to California, 
and I shall be sure to call on youif Igo. I wonder 
how many of my boys and girls think they own a gold 
mine? Most of them do, I am sure, although it is not 
just like your grandfather’s. 


L. G. 


WILLMAR, Minn., May 80th, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: | 

Do you know where Willmar is? It is in the middle of Minnesota, 
where they raise wheat. There are four large elevators and a mill in 
Willmar. The last Saturday in the month is called Fair day, anda 
good many farmers meet here to sell cattle and see one another. I am 
nine years old, and my little sister Winifred is three years old. We 
are going to have a new brick school-house next term. I have never 
written a letter to a big lady before, only to my little cousins. I 
like to read the letters from the nephews and nieces in The Christian 
Union. Your new niece, BLANCHE D. B. 


Those great elevators are a wonder to me. I do not 
understand about them, and I wish I could make you 
a visit and learn more of them. My love to Winnie. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

If one of your nieces or nephews could tell me the names of the 
two birds I describe I shall be very much obliged. 

One I have seen but twice, about three weeks ago. It was 
about the size of an English sparrow, the body was fawn, the wings, 
tail and head brown, there were twored bars across the wings, a 
heavy yellow one on the tail and a large crest on the head. I heard 
no note from it and could not find it in the Academy of Natural 
Science. 

The other is a little larger than the sparrow, the body and under 
the wings flame color, not so bright as the tauager and brighter 
than the robin, the head blue-black, the wings and tail seem about 
like the robin’s. It has a whistle of seven or eight notes. It is very 
shy, always alighting in the top of the tree. 

Very sincerely, E. 

Both the birds were in New Jersey. " 


There is no doubt that there is wisdom enough 
among you to answer these questions—which are the 
kind I like to have sent. | 


N. J. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Some time ago I read in The Christian Union something in regard 
to a flower mission. We havea great many daisies and buttercups 
here in the fields, and I thought ‘I would like to send some to the 
poor little sick children who live in the city and do not have a chance 
to pick them for themselves. My papa passes the office of The 
Christian Union on his way to business nearly every morning, and 
he said if I would pick some flowers he would take them there, and 
perhaps you will know where to send them. If you approve of 
my plans I can send them very often to you for you to distribute. I 
would so like todo something that would make the little sufferers 
happy. Iam nine years old and go to school, and am in the gram- 
mar department. I received two prizes before I left the primary 
department ; one from the principal, a book, called “ Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur,” and another from my former teacher, called 
“‘ Zig-zag Journeys in Classic Lands.” I hope you will consider me 
as Your loving niece, ‘ May D. B. 


3 Your flowers, dear May, were a great delight to 
some very weary lonely ones. A good friend of mine 
distributed them for me and her eyes filled with tears 
when she told me how glad the sick ones were. I am 
sorry that, being away from home very much since 
you wrote, I have not sent you word to send any 


more. I think, however, you may be sure they will be 
taken care of to good advantage whenever you send 


them. 
BERLIN. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I would like to be one of your nieces. My papa has taken The 
Christian Union ever since I was born. My papa is a minister of the 
Union Church. I have a little kitten, and when we are eating dinner, 
if she sees our hands anywhere she will bite or scratch them. If she 
sees us Carrying any milk, sometimes she will take hold of our creenes 
and cry forsome. Iam eight years old. 

Good by, from 


Your kitten must be taught not to bite and scratch, 
but to say ‘‘please” insome way. A kitten I had used 
to reach up and give us a gentle pat with her soft paw 
when she wanted anything, and another I know sits 
up and begs. 


MYRTLE TroTH W. 


BERLIN. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wisk to be a niece of yours. I amten yearsold. I have three 
sisters, one older than I, and two younger. I have no brothers, but 
sisters are just as good. I hope I will see this printed. I wonder if 
you have as much snow where you are as we do here. In some places 
the snow was from six to ten feet deep. I like the letters in the 
Writing Desk very much. 


With much love, Daisy GRACE W. 


Do you have many flowers, too? Last winter we 
had more snow than usual, and I expected more flow- 
ers than usual, because the snow is sfich a warm 
blanket that the flowers’ roots were well protected from 
the cold. There seemed to be a great abundance of 
blossoms in the early spring, but whether more than 
in other years I cannot tell. Does any one know? 


LEAVENWORTH, Kansas, June 18, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My auntie takes The Christian Union. I have been reading the 
letters of your little nieces and nephews. I write to ask you if I may 
be one of them too. I would be so pleased to have my name on your 
book as your niece. I am nine years old, and I live in Leavenworth, 
Kansas. I would like to tell you about my father and mother, and 
brothers and sister, and nice home, but it would make my letter foo 
long. To-day my auntie had a severe headache, and I read the ** Ten- 
Minute Sermon to Children” to her. I think the sermon very nice. 
My auntie said I read it very well. I will close, hoping you will be 
my dear auntie too. Lovingly yours, LALLiz C. 


Did you not feel happy in doing something to com- 
fort your aunt? As you grow older you will find noth- 
ing so full of joy as giving up your own pleasure for 
the sake of others. Write another letter and tell me 


about your home. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been thinking for a long time that I would like to write to 
you and so become one of your nieces. I always love to read the 
letters and what you say in The Christian Union. I have two 
brothers and three sisters. My sister Nelly is very kind to me, and 
often reads stories to me. My brother has a little baby girl; sheisa 
little over a year, and we love her very much, she is so cunning and 
can talk a little, although she cannot walk at all. Some people think 
that is very funny; I heard a lady tell my sister one day that children 
usually developed their powers of locomotion before those of speech. 
I did not know what that meant, but sister Nelly said it meant that 
babies generally walked before they talked; but ours doesn’t. I wish 
I could see you, for I would like to know you very much. We did 
not always live in the city, but I like it much better than the coun- 
try, although I miss the daisies and other pretty flowers that grow in 
the fields. I have alittie cousin Carrie whom I play with a great 
deal. She sends her love to you. Please give my love to Uncle Per- 
severance. I hope you will think this letter good enough to print, 
for I should like to see it in the paper everso much. Mamma does 
not know I am writing. I have written it every bit myself, only sis- 
ter Nelly told me how to spell some of the words. 

Your loving niece, BerTHA E. C. 


P. 8.—My birthday comes next month. I will be seven years old. 


I have known babies to talk before they walked, but 
I think it is not common. It is strange to me you like 
the city better than the country. Even in winter, I 
like the country best. 


Affectionately, Aunt Patienor. 


PUZZLES. 


PI PUZZLE, 


Lulf nyam a meg fo sterpu ary neeres, 
Het kard dothwafun vesac fo canoe rabe. 
Flul anym a wlofre si robn ot hulsb sneneu 


Dan staew tis nestsewes no het rested rai. VF. A. P. 


CHARADE. 
My first we met in ** Cousins Eight,” 
A dear “little woman ” my second, 
And of my whole did Shakespeare write; 
A tragedy ’tis reckoned. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. Mean. 

2. Madness. 

3. To inflame. 
4. A sovereign. 
5. Gods. 


WORD SQUARE. 
Pertaining to the cheek. 
In another place. 
A kind of cloth. 
Helps. 
To wash slightly or cleanse. UNCLE WILL. 


M. Cc. D. 


O. A. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 2. 
Cross-word.—Cricket. 
Charade.—Abundance. 
Word Square.— 
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Farm and Garden. 


COUNTRY GENTLENESS. 
By J. B. Avoorrt. 


Is there not room for a new edition of 
the ‘‘ Spectator,” 4x6, in marbled sheep- 
skin (if the art be not lost), with a wisp 
of linen or silk to toughen the hinges of 
the lids? This was the style of book 
which our gentle grandmothers had pre- 
sented to them with ‘‘ affectionate love,” 
by the respected gentlemen they did not 
marry. 

It would interest modern readers to 
observe how very modern the old English 
writers were, and how the best of living 
penholders scarcely turns a smoother or 
more touching paragraph. Writers may 
see, with profit, how very different men, 
such as Addison, Steele, and their fel- 
lows, could work together as kindly for 
goodness’ sake as two ordinary laborers 
in a ditch, or four of the first quality 
around an Obstructing stump. 

The sketch of the old English country 
gentleman, Sir Roger de Coverly, by 
three or four master hands, is a good 
study for modern rural art. No doubt 
the confréres had to ransack half the 
countries of the kingdom and draw upon 
their scientific imagination to find the 
parts of him. It is plain to be seen 
between the lines that the character was 
never to be finished by either party to it, 
and this courtesy to progressive creation 
was ip the strictest fealty to human in- 
completeness, and the laws and limita- 
tions of prophetic art: Yet the frag- 
ments of the perfect individuality are 
lovely. é 

The touch 0f the bold and gallant 
Steele was left, you see, to picture the ex- 
perienced widow’s deft handling of the 
young squire, and impulsive Dick would 
have set us dancing to wedding music 
directly but for the sober judgment of 
the other quills. 

Recent interest in the ‘‘ Spectator” has 
been less, perhaps, because of its sup- 
posed tendency to rural instead of urban 
speculation, unwarranted in a _ broad, 
new world like ours, perhaps, with its 
cities and towns yet unbuilt. The prej- 
udice if it exists is a mistake, however, 
for the sketch of imaginary perfection in 
the millennial Sir Roger was the sharp- 
est possible criticism of the ordinary coun- 
try squire, who spent a king’s ransom in 
huuting for exercise, while the harvester 
of his bread-stuff lived in a ‘‘ dug out” 
cabin and country roads were quagmires. 
Indeed, the writers of the ‘‘Spectator” 
were prophetic, even beyond our own 
time, and the gloss-over of rural life in 
“Sir Roger” was but a sweet-smelling 
ointment furnished by loving hands for 
the burial of his imperfect species in the 
crowded British islands. 

It by no means follows, however, that 
the world outside of Britain may jump 
the epoch in civilization indicated by the 
‘‘Spectator” portrait of the rural squire. 
Neither steam nor electric motors will 
enable provincial progress te omit its 
immature experiences. The full-grown 
beef must at some time or other have 
been a calf, and modern philosophy is 
learning to regard with patience the 
frisky periods of national growth. 

There is the whole continent of Africa 
to be exploited, you know, to say noth- 
ing of our immense American spaces. 
Mrs. Stowe and Judge Tourgee have 
helped us to see that gentleness of an ad- 
mirable sort is not foreign to the south- 
ern plantation, and the most inveterate 
hater of rural gentility might be thankful 
if many considerate landlords of the de 
Coverly pattern would take the Negro 
out of national politics for awhile. Our 
western plains, also, if something like 
cover is allowed to grow there, might 
afford the keep of fox-hounds and hunt- 
ers for a generation or two, and the hills 
of New England are certainly growing, 
among their hard-hacks, and above the 
reach of ‘‘ flowage acts,” a kindly rural 
gentleman of a modified Sir Roger type. 


For these reasons it may appear that a 
new edition of the ‘‘ Spectator” would 
sell. In a blundering way our sporting 
pastimes and literature are helping to- 
wards a market; and here, by the way, 
let us risk a word of criticism. 

Why should our literary sportsmen de- 
tail, to the last drop of blood and expir- 
ing spasm, every motion of every fish or 
rabbit they kill—as though they were 
reporting a hanging at so much a line, to 
develop hangmen? (One can scarcely ex- 
cuse the pen of Kit North for its vivi- 


secting cruelty, except he was trying to 


lift a parcel of British scholars out of 
their carpet-slippers into the open air. 
Now that the whole kit and boodle of 
sportsmen are dwelling on the last dying 
torments of their smallest game, like an 
old-style brimstone preacher, it is time to 
show that the coterie of Christian writers 
of the ‘‘ Spectator” school didn’t do so. 

Mr. E. Bludgell—quite unknown to 
fame—writes one of the most pleasing 
“de Coverly” papers, giving a capital 
account of how the squire hunted the 
hare. After a tremendous chase, which 
the writer had wonderfully enjoyed the 
view and sound of by himself, from the 
top of the hill, mounted on the chaplain’s 
easy pad, he says: 


*“*Tf I was under any concern, it was on account 
of the poor hare, that was now quite spent and 
almost within reach of her enemies; when the 
huntsman, getting forward, threw down his pole 
before the dogs. They were now within eight 
yards of that game which they had been pursuing 
for almost as many hours; yet on the signal before 
mentioned, they all made a sudden stand, and 
though they continued opening as much as before, 
durst not once attempt to pass beyond the pole. At 
the same time, Sir Roger rode forward, and alight- 


ing, took up the hare in his arms; which he soon |= 


delivered up to one of servants, with an order, if 
she could be kept alive, to let her go in his great 
orchard, where it seems he has several of those 
prisoners of war, who live together in very com- 
fortable captivity. I was highly pleased to see the 
discipline of the pack, and the good nature of the 
knight, who could not find in his heart to murder a 
creature that had given him so much diversion.” 

A little inspection will show that the 
literature of sportive cruelty is going 
beyond the ends of genuine recreation 
or sport. Children’s books are too full 
of it to be wholesome. The older artists 
could picture a hunt without gloating 
over barbarous details, befitting rather 
the sport of a cat than of a gentle man. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S FRUIT 
FARM. 


After the Bidwell I think Triple Crown the 
most promising of new strawberries. It is 
especially adapted to the amateur and those 
who grow for home use, as it requires good 
culture, and to produce the best results should 
be grown in narrow rows with runners cut. 
The plant is a strong and vigorous grower, 
and on good soil very productive. The fruit 
is medium to large, irregular, round to con- 
ical, sometimes necked, dark glossy crimson. 
It is very fine, and the flavor is rich and de- 
lictous. Its season is medium. 

A strawberry that attracted considerable 
attention here this season is Seneca Queen, 
which is not a new variety, however, since it 
has been offered in the catalogues of some 
nurserymen ior several years. The plant is 
strong and hardy, making a large bushy stool, 
and is immensely productive. Berries are 
large to very large, round as an apple, with 
sometimes a crease across the apex, uniform 
in size and shape, of a very dark crimson 
color. Flesh only moderately firm, and flavor 
poor. This berry will be profitable for a near 
market. 

The Crystal City has done much better this 
season than last, although the bed has been 
very much neglected and suffered to become 
a perfect mat of runners. Yet under these 
adverse circumstances there was considerable 
fruit which ripened about a week in advance 
of any other variety on the place. The plant 
is a vigorous and rapid grower, not very pro- 
ductive, and somewhat resembles the wild 
strawberry. The fruit is medium in size, ofa 
bright glossy scarlet, and of very good quality. 
It will, 1 think, pay the amateur to grow it 
with runners cut, on strong soil, with good 
southern exposure, for he may thus obtain a 
fair crop of fine vines a week or so ahead of 
his neighbors. At the same time let me say 
that its earliness is the only good quality that 
permits it to be retained in a list already too 
long. 

Oliver Goldsmith much resembles the Seth 


Boyden, and has been thought by some to be 
identical with it. It is notso, however. The 
former is more productive and a stronger 
grower, while the berry differs from the Boy- 
den in having more neck, and is very obtuse 
at the point. Ithas done exceedingly well 
here for the past three years, and the origi- 
nator, Mr. Bennison, of Ohio, ranks it first 
among his large collection. 

Warren. Mr. Webb’s seedling from Ken- 
tucky. A promising sort for those having 
strong soil and intending to give good cult- 
ure. The plant is healthy and productive. 
Fruit large, round and of good quality, bright 
and handsome. 

Longfellow. Another of Mr. Webb’s seed- 
lings, sent out with Warren The plant is 
strong and vigorous, but shows a disposition 
to burn and scald. Last season it did so to a 
great degree, but this year it has been com- 
paratively free from it, and produced mag- 
nificent fruit. The berries are large ‘to very 
large, long and conical, uniform, of a dark, 
glossy scariet, firm and of fine quality. This, 
like the Warren, requires strong, moist land 
and good culture, and I doubtif either of them 
will prove of value to the country at large. 
For the amateur or grower of fancy berries 
at the North the Longfellow is a variety that 
will pay well for good culture. 

Huddleston’s FavoriteJwas quite overlooked 
last year, and now it astonishes one by its 
many good qualities. The plant is vigorous, 
hardy and immensely productive. The fruit 
is large, uniform, round, bright. glossy crim- 
son, soft, and of good quality. Season of 
ripening is iate and the flower is pistillate. 
Later yet is the Marvin, a plant similar in 
growth and habit to the Incunda, and which 
by reason of the firmness of its fruit and late 
season of ripening bids fair to become a pop- 
ular market variety with those who have 
strong and heavy soil. It is also quite pro- 
ductive, and the fruit is large, firm, of a light 
glossy crimson, and fine quality. There is, 
however, a slight tendency of the foliage to 
burn, which will limit its successful cultiva- 
tion to the North. H. G. CorneEy. 
N. Y. 


HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DEBILITY. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate gives vigor 
where there has been debility, and renewed 
strength where there has been exhaustion. 


THE 


Admuation 


OF THE ‘ 


WORLD. 
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Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION/ 
For RESTORING GRAY,WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 


and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 


Established over 40 years. 
Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and erica. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM Alen’) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. 
removes Dandruff, allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, and is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stop Bottles. Sold by all Druggists 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. — 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 


by stating that they saw the 
in the Christian Union. 


POTTED BIDWELL. 


The finest before the 


new STRAWB ERRY Public. 


Potted Plants now ready, and if set early will give 
a full crop next summer. I combine these plants 
with the most liberal offer I have ever made. De- 


scriptive Catalogue free. 


CORNWALL HUDSON, vy, P, ROE, 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


EAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ec s growing and ny 
these Beautiful Roses. We deliver Strong Pot 
Plants,suitable for immediate bloom,safely by mait, 
at post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, your 
oon, all labeled, for $13 12 for $2 ; 19 for $33 
26 for $43 35 for $5 ; 75 for $10; 100 for $13. 
‘3a-Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture 
~—60 pages, elegantly illustrated — and choose from 
over Five Hund Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD co., 
> Growers, West Grove. Chester Co..Pa, 


THE 


ADAMS & WESTLAKE 


OIL STOVE. 


WITH IMPROVED BASE. 
With Improved Extension Top. 


WITH IMPROVED OVEN. 
THIS OVEN IS A RECENT IMPROVEMENT, 
AND IS THE BEST BAKER EXTANT. 
THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE M’F’G CO., 
STOVE OFFICES : 


95 Lake Street. 
Chicago. 


FOR 1881. 


7 East 14 ny 


18 Avon Street, 
New York Boston. 


XX COT (not painted, White Duck) 82. 


mattress or om re- 
as it fits the 


No 
easan an es a 0. or ope 

as pleaser tening. is just the thing for 


nm 


tc. lawn or ‘‘coolest place in 

the house.” Splendid for invalids or children. t 

on receipt of price, or C.O.D. or 50 = extr 


with order, I will prepay ex 
of ana Nowthy of Mason 
in Minnesota, 


and Dixon’s Line. For 75 cents, 

uri and Send for circulars. 

. W. Lapp, 108 ton St.. Boston; 207 Canal St., 
N.Y. ; 927 Arch St., Phila. ; and 94 Market St. » Chicago. 


Imithnighi’s 


REMEDY 


The Only Sure Remedy for ASTHMA 
S| and HAY FEVER, is sold under a 
=—! positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per 
package. and tes- 


LOUIS SMITHNIGHT. ‘Chenst, Clevelazd,a 
CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to & ) N.Y 

attention given, to BELLS ELLS. 

sent free to 


The Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 
Wer Boy, N.Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. LLY 
ARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 

WVANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
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College Hotes. 


Yale College has a voice which is heard over the whole con- 
tinent, and when it gives the annual invitation to the festivi- 
ties of Commencement season there is always a host who are 
ready to accept. The Alumni meeting was held June 28th, 
atthe Alumni Hall. The attendance was somewhat less than 
that of recent meetings. President Garfield was expected, 
but a telegram to President Porter announced his inability to 
attend. Prof. George E. Day called the Alumni to order. 
The Rey. Dr. Atwater, of Princeton, offered prayer. Prof. 
8S. E. Baldwin was elected Assistant Secretary and Bishop 
Clark took the chair. President Porter presented a report of 
the advancement of the college for the last fifteen years. The 
statistics included the fifteen years from 1865—’66 to 1880-81 in- 
clusive. In 1865~-’66, he said, the officers in the government 
and instruction were 49, and the total number of students 
was 682. In 1880-’81 there was a total of 108 instructors and 
1,037 students. In the Academical Department, in 1865-66, 
there were 12 professors, including the President and 8 in- 
structors. There are now 22 professors and 9 instructors. In 
1865-66 there were 400 academical students; now 612. In 


- Sheffield Scientific School there were 11 professors and 7 in- 


structors ; now there are 15 professors and 9 instructors. The 
number of stndents in 1865-’66 was 92; now it is 192. In 
theology there were 5 professors and 24 students; now 6 pro- 
fessors and 4 or 5 lecturers and 93 students. In law there 
was 1 professor and 35 students; now 5 professors, 3 lectur- 
ers and 64 students. In medicine there were 6 professors, 3 
lecturers and 49 students; now there are 9 professors, 8 Iect- 
urers and 25 students. The school of the Fine Arts had no 
organized existence then ; now it has 3 professors, 4 instruc- 
tors, 46 regular, 11 eclectic and 70 students from the scien- 
tific school—147 in all. In the graduate department there 
was 1 professor and 4 or 5 students; now there are 6 univer- 
sity professors and 29 students. The Peabody Museum had 
no existence, for the deed of gift was signed October 22, 1866 
There were 46,000 volumes in the college library and 15,000 
in the students’ libraries; now there are 102,000 in the former 
and 24,000 in the latter. There were expended annually 
$2,480 to replenish the library; in 1881 there were spent 
nearly $6,000. Valuable gifts for this replenishing have been 
received from President Woolsey, Professor Salisbury and 
the late George Brinley. There have been a multitude of 
other gifts. A few years ago the Winchester Observatory 
was given land valued at $100,000. This was added to land 
given by Cornelia Hillhouse and her daughters. During the 
past two years the observatory has been organized. 
Commencement day opened clear and pleasant. At nine 


_ o’clock the corporation and members of the graduating clas 


formed in front of the Athenzum, and, headed by a band of 
music, marched to Center Church, which was crowded with 
friends and relatives of the graduating class. The following 
were the speakers : 

Salutatory oration in Latin, by Adrian Sebastian Van de 
Graaf, Los Angeles, Ca]. Dissertation, ‘‘ Horace Bushnell,” 
by John Caldwell Coleman, New York city. Dissertation, 
‘*The Feroic Life,” by Charles Abbott Schneider Dwizht, 
Englewood, N. J. Dissertation, ‘‘The Civil Sabbath,” by 
Benjamin Wisner Bacon, Norwich. Oration, ‘‘ Atheism and 
Evolution,” by Sherman Leland Whipple, New London, N.H. 
Oration, ‘‘ Alexander II.,” by James Leighton, Glenburn, Pa, 
Oration, ‘‘ Comte’s Positive Polity,” by Charles Porter Cof- 
fin. Batavia, Ill. Oration, ‘‘ Bismarck and Cavour,” by 
Joseph Dunn Burrell, Freeport, Il. Oration, ‘‘ John Wes- 
ley and his Relation to the Ecclesiastical Reaction,” by 


' George Edward Ide, Brooklyn, N. Y. Oration, ‘‘ Gladstone 


and Liberalism,’’ by Walter Ray Bridgman, Clevelar 1, Ohio. 
Philosophical Oration, .‘‘ An Age of Materialism,” by Philip 
Golden Bartlett, Washington, D.C. Oration, ‘‘ Earnestness 
an Element of Success,” with the valedictory address, by 
Charles Wittenberg Holzheimer, Elmira, N. Y. 

Degrees were conferred as follows : 

LL.D.—The Hon. Elias W. Leavenworth, Syracuse, N. Y., 
class of 1824; the Hon. William N. H. Smith, Chief Justice 
of North Carolina, class of 1884; Austin Flint, Sr., M.D., of 
New York city; the Hon. Francis A. Walker, President-elect 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

D.D.—The Rev. Alexander Hannay, of London. 

M.A.—William D. Howells, late editor of the ‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly”; Thomas Baily Aldrich, editor of the “‘ Atlantic 
Monthly ”; Lieutenant-Commander Henry H. Gorringe, of 
New York city ; George A. Peters, M.D., of New York city. 

At a meeting of the corporation Professor George T. Ladd, 
of Bowdoin . College, was elected Professor of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy; the Hon. Edward J. Phelps, LL.D., of 
Burlington, Vermont, was appointed Kent Professor of Law. 
Henry W. Farnam was also elected Professor of Political 


-Economy and History in the Scientific School. Professor 


Farnam takes the place made vacant by the resignation of 
General Walker. Oscar H. Cooper, ’72, Ambrose Tighe, °’79, 
and William M. Hall, 80, were appointed tutors. Arthur T. 


Hadley will have charge of the German classes heretofore’ 


taught by Professor Carter. 


The tragedy at Washington threw a shadow over what 
would otherwise have been the most brilliant Commencement 
season in the history of Williams College. President Garfield 
has been so much in favor with his brother alumni that his 
elevation to the highest place in the nation was felt to be a 
family achievement. The news of the attempted assassina- 
tion fell like a thunderbolt out of aclear sky, and brought 
with it the pang of a personal sorrow. The speedy im- 
provement in the condition of the President lifted the cloud 
a little, and the exercises went on, somewhat subdued in tone 
but with an unusually large attendance of people. The 


principal event was the inauguration of President Carter, 


from whose ample scholarship and executive ability the best 


results are hoped for. 


On Sunday morning, July 3d, a very large assemblage 


gathered at the Congregational church to hear the annual 
sermon before the Young Men’s Christian Association, which 
was delivered by the Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D., of Chica- 
go. Before the sermon the Rev. Mr. Sewell, pastor of the 
church, read two dispatches, one from Washington and the 
other from Albany, giving a hopeful view of the President’s 
condition. This good news was received with hearty and 
prolonged applause. 

In the afternoon the Baccalaureate sermon to the graduat- 
ing class was given by Dr. Chadbourne. Ex-President Mark 
Hopkins assisted in the service, and, just before the close, 
read four dispatches announcing the still critical condition 
but continued improvement of Mr. Garfield. Immediately 
after these exercises in the church services commemorative 
of the establishment of American missions were held in the 
beautiful Mills Mission Park, at which Dr. Hopkins presided 
and spoke briefly with his accustomed vigor. 

Monday evening the Congregational church was filled with 
a large and fashionable audience to listen to the Adelphic 
address by Senator J. J. Ingalls, of Kansas, class of 1855. 
Music was furnished by the college orchestra. The speaker 
was introduced by Bliss Perry, 1881, and was received with 
loud applause. Senator Ingalls began by local allusions, 
saying of the venerable Dr. Hopkins that he considered it the 
highest feliicity of his life having had the benefit of the in- 
struction of this profound philosopher and able scholar, who 
would have been great in any department of life, and who 
would receive the gratitude of generations yct unborn ; whose 
contributions to posterity would be more lasting than the 


conquests of war. At the Alumni meeting Tuesday morning | 


the report of the. Board of Trustees showed that during the 
year $17,000 have been added to the funds of the college. 
The expenses have been about $40,000, the revenue about 
$42,000. But the dutics of the Professorship of Natural His- 
tory have been performed by Dr. Chadbourne without com- 
pensation, saving the college $2,200 annually. The project 
set on foot in New York to accompany the inauguration of 
President Carter with a subscription of one hundred thousand 
dollars has been in successful progress. The sum of half a 
million dollars is imperatively required to enable the college 
to do its work on the most improved methods and under in- 
structors of the very highest rank in science and letters. The 
appointment of a college pastor was proposed, to preach in 
the chapel and care for the religious wants of the students, 
and for his support an endowment of forty thousand dollars 
is needed. 

The Class Day exercises of the class of 1881 were held in 
the afternoon, and in the evening the prize oratorical contest 
between members of the lower classes, known in college par- 
lance as the ‘* Moonlight Exhibition,” came off before a large 
assembly. The class of which General Garfield is a member 
held a reunion at Greylock Hall at five o’clock, twenty-three 
being present. The following dispatch, signed by all pres- 
ent, was sent to President Garfield : 

‘¢ We, your classmates, send you assurances of our warmest affec- 
tions, and pray that you may be spared to meet with us again.” 


The exercises of the graduating class were held Wednes- 
day morning. Following the oration of the graduating 
class, twenty-one in number, the inauguration of Franklin 
Carter, LL.D., as President of the college, took place. 
Dr. Payne, of New York, made a statement in behalf of 
the trustees, testifying to the ability and fidelity of Dr. 
Chadbourne, and referring in terms of high praise to the 
new president, Dr. Carter. The further exercises included 
the farewell address of Dr. Chadbourne and addresses by 
Francis Lynde Stetson, of New York, and President Porter, 
of Yale College, New York. The subject of President 
Carter’s address was, ‘‘The College, as Distinguished from 
the University.”” The college continues to do the thorough 
work for which it has long been noted, and with its beautiful 
surroundings and increasing facilities is becoming an ideal 
place for study. 


President Barnard, of Columbia College, has submitted his 
annual report to the Board of Trustees. It is of great length, 
covering all the departments of the college, and it covtains 
several suggestions as to the future policy of the institution. 
The total number of students matriculated in the college 
proper, says the report, in the year was: Seniors, 49 ; juniors, 
61; sophomores, 82; and freshmen, 94. Tie strictness of 
the rules in regard to the deficiencies in scholarship had no 
doubt repressed in some degree the growth of the college in 
numbers, but a compensation for this was found in the im- 
provement of the general standard of attainment. In the 
School of Mines the total attendance was 294, in the School 
of Law 556, in the School of Medicine 555, an increase of 32 
over the previous year. Eleven students were matriculated 
in the School of Political Science, which was opened for the 
first time last October. The scholarship in the various de- 
partments of the college compared favorably with that of 
recefit years. Much stimulus was given to voluntary study 
during the last year by the extension of the elective system. 

Under the head of ‘‘Educational Science,” President Barnard 
says that among the multitude of educational institutions in 
this country not one seems to have made education itself a 
subject of investigation, or to have regarded instruction in 
the theory and practice of education as a part of its business. 
In this respect this country is far behind Continental Europe, 
and its educational systema will never be what it ought to be 
until education is made a profession. He goes so far as to 
propose that a permanent chair of education shall be estab- 
lished in Columbia College. The practical importance of the 
measure, he says, lies in the fact that the present system of 
education is marred by grave faults which only need to be ex- 
posed to be corrected. The boy, instead of being led first to 
the requirement of a knowledge of things in the physical 
world about him which he can comprehend and enjoy, is 
crammed with Greek and Latin roots, much to his distaste and 
injury. The first classes of sciences to be taken up, he adds, 
deal with visible objects in respect to form, the second to 


‘facts and phenomena in reference to law. Latin and Greek 


could come afterward. In connection with this subject a 
pleasant picture is drawn of an ideal school in the country, 
where boys should be taught the natural sciences in the fields 
and woods almost without the use of books. 


Beloit College had its thirty-fourth Commencement June 
29th, graduating aclass of ten. The bearing of the young 
men on the platform was manly, and their speeches gave evi- 
dence of healthy mental and moral culture. The Salutatory 
was in neat English verse instead of the usual incomprehensi- 
ble Latin prose—a wise innovation. The Baccalaureate, by 
President Chapin, on the Sunday before Commencement, was 
a fine and forcible ‘‘ Plea for Spiritual Culture.” The Rev.. 
G. B. Wilcox, of Chicago Theological Seminary, gave the 
address before the Missionary Society on “The Style of 
Character a Young Man Should Cultivate in College.” Ion. 
Emory A. Storrs, of Chicago, addressed the Archean Union 
on ‘The Relation Between Scholarship and Politics.” A 
goodly number of alumni were present, full of enthusiasm for 
alma mater. Judge J. B. Cassoday received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. The Rev. H. D. Jenkins, of Freeport, IL, 
and the Rev. H. 8. De Forest, of Talladego College, were 
made doctors of divinity. The financial resources of the col- 
lege have been largely increased during the year, and its out- 
look is more promising than ever. A gift of $10,000 by Mrs. 
J. 8. Herrick, of Ironton, Wis., will secure an astronomical 
observatory. The ceremony of breaking ground for this 
structure took place directly after the graduating exercises. 
The uilding will be erected and furnished immediately. 


Vassar College held its commencement June 22d. Arletts 
Maria Abbott, of Ridgefield, Conn., delivered the salutatory 
oration, and Mary Lora Freeman, of Penfield, the valedicto- 
ry. At the close of the exercises President Caldwell an- 
nounced that a lady who desired him to withhold her name 
would present the college with anew organ. The baccalau- 
reate degree was conferred upon a class of thirty-four. De- 
gree in Arts—Mary Wilson Case, class of 1878; Emma Bick- 
nell Culbertson, class of °77; Charlotte Elizabeth Finch, first 
degree, class of “72; Mary Otheman Glover, class of °71; 
Anna Hayward Johnson, first degree, class of 77; Martha 
Mercella Waldron, first degree, class of °72; Adeline Stearns 
Whitney, class of °73. Graduate from the School of Painting 
—Mary Shepard Hall, Poughkeepsie. Graduates from the 
School of Music—Idelittee Elizabeth Andrews, A.B., Ottawa, 
Ont. ; Mary Ellen Foster, Poughkeepsie ; Fannie Alvira Lit- 
tlefield, A.B., Middletown ; Shige Nagai, Tokio, Japan; Ger- 
trude Nichols, Tarrytown; Julia Anna Palm, Austin, Texas. 


The College of the City of New York held its Commence- 
ment exercises for the twentieth time at the Academy of 
Music, June 23d. The Academy was filled from parquet to 
gallery with the fricnds of the graduating class and the col- 
lege. Gen. Alexander 8. Webb, the President of the college, 
and Stephen H. Walker, the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation, with the members of the faculty and trustees, occu- 
pied the stage. Albert Ulmann delivered the salutatory and 
an oration on ‘ Fratcrnity of Science.” Edward Waverley 
Stitt spoke on ‘Self and Success ;” Robert Nelson Kenyon 
talked of ‘‘ A Desirable Romance ;” Herman Schroeder gave 
a discourse on ‘Labor, Intellectual and Corporeal;” and 
Aurelius Elias Mestre treated of ‘‘The Evolution of Patriot- 
ism.” Frederick Albert Bacon delivered the valedictory ad- 
dress. 


Girton and Newnham, the young women’s colleges at Cam- 
bridge, England, are full of pupils, and the authorities have 
more applications for admission than they can accept. The 
students go in carriages to the University lectures. There is 
not the slightest opposition to the colleges among the profes- 
sors and students of the University—which is a fact to be re- 
flected upon by those connected with the comparatively youth- 
ful American universities which become so alarmed and irri- 
tated over every suggestion of admitting women to their 
privileges. The majority of the ladies who have been edu- 
cated at the Cambridge colleges have become successful teach- 
ers. 


The Eighth Annual Commencement of Carleton College, 
at Northfield, Minn., occurred June 16th. The graduates 
(fifteen) outnumbered those of any previous year—eleven 
from the classical course, three from the scientific, and one 
from the literary course. Of these six were ladies, one of 
whom gave the Latin salutatory. The corner-stone of the 
new Ladies’ Hall was laid with the usual ceremonies. The 
College is prospering. Willis Hall has been rebuilt ; Science 
Hall will be finished within the year. 


Hon. John P. Howard, of Burlington, has just given to the 
University of Vermont $50,000, the largest indtvidual gift 
ever made to the institution. The income is tc be applied to 
the endowment of the Howard Professorship of Natural His- 
tory, the purchase of specimens, apparatus, etc., in the de- 
partment indicated, and to the increase of the university 


library. 


_ The new building of the Harvard Medical School will stand 
at thecorner of Boylston and Exeter Streets, with a facade on 
each street, the main entrance being on Boylston Street. 
The materials used in the exterior walls ‘will be brick and 
sandstone, and the architectural design will be in a Renais- 
sance style. 


After a sharp contest, the Superior Council of Education in - 
Spain has determined, by a small majority, to admit women 
and girls to lectures and degrees of universities and faculties, 
but no action has been taken on the question of- allowing 
them to practice after they have obtained their degrees. 


Two donations toward the erection of the new law school 
building and the physical laboratory of Harvard University 
aggregate $350,000. One donor gave 100,000 and th 
$250,000. 
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It may be fairly said that there are ad- 
verse elements working in their influence 
on the situation, both financial and com- 
mercial, aside from those which shocked 
the markets during the weck following 
the attack on the President’s life. The 
latter itself was indeed startling, both in 
the apprehension it aroused as to the life 
of the President, and the consequences 
which might result from his death; and 
but for a strong condition of things in the 
markets and a good solid foundation for 
values we shculd have experienced some- 
thing of the nature of a panic. The 
bearing of the stock market under such 
a severe shock clearly demonstrates 
that back of the present quotations for |M 
shares and securities there is ruling a vast 
power in capital and men that cannot be 
materially affected. The idea that large 
capitalists have disposed of their princi- 
pal holdings is clearly erroneous, and 
those who have put faith in such a theory 
were in this emergency awakened toa 
full realization of their mistake. The 
large railway capitalists are still the 
largest owners of railway securities. But 
yet, as we have said, there are some 
features which lead us to feel that any 
farther advances in prices will not be so 
easily accomplishel as during the past 
two years. The extraordinary wheat 
crop in Russia leads to the conclusion 
that Europe will not need so large a sup- 
ply from our surplus of bread-stuffs, and 
it may be that we shall not be so readily 
fortified with foreign shipments of gold 
in the coming year as in the past, on this 
account. Then the competition among 
the trunk railroads, of which we have 
spoken, bids fair to continue, to the great 
detriment of net earnings on all the great 
East and West lines; this struggle, if it 
should become serious, as there are 
reasonable apprehensions that it will, 
would be a fight among giants, and 
could not last without reaching very 
disastrous results. The argument ad- 
vanced, too, respecting the great increase 
in the Bank Loan account of the National 
banks, from last year and the year before, 
that this increase is purely a fiction, 
based entirely on the increase in the 
market quotations for securities, on the 
face of it has some semblance of truth. 
Yet so long as railway earnings maintain 
such a remarkable growth as the two 
years named have witnessed it can 
hardly be said that the increased valua- 
tion (which very properly is based on 
the increased traffic) is a fiction; the 
foundation certainly is one of hard fact 
and is perfectly legitimate. If we were 
to consult bank officers we should find a 
remarkable condition of commercial 
credits, considering the activity in our 
mercantile trade; namely, that scarcely 
any mercantile paper is being offered for 
discount, and that merchants seem to be 
in not only a sound condition but ina 
very independent one. This is a very 
healthy state of things. We find, too, if 
we make inquiry, that the money 
markets of the whole world are, in this 
extraordinary condition, amply supplied 
at very low rates, with the difficulty ex- 
isting among money lenders as to how 
they may be able to use funds. This 
abundance of moncy, so universally felt, 
promises a freedom from undue strin- 
gency everywhere, and leads us, notwith- 
standing the adverse aspect which may 
be drawn, to the conclusion that a great 
revulsion can hardly be looked for this 
year at least, although sharp reactions 
in speculative properties will doubtless 
take place. Money is 3to4 per cent., 
but abundant. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW. 
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Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highe:t nominal rates. 


4s, 1907, C. 116° 

Bids for State Bonds.— 
Ala. cl. A, 2to5....... 773¢'N. C. N.C. R., A. 
Die. 80 IN. C.N.C.R. 7s. c.0 
Ala. 95 iN. C. fdg. act, 
Ala. cl.C, 2 to 4....... 82 iN. C. fdg. act, 68-95... 1 

a. 1 10 N. C. J. 22 

Ark.7s, L.R& Fi.8... 14\N.C. C.R............. 
Ark. M. & L. R 14 N. sp. t. cl, 7 
Ark.7s.L.R.P.B.&NO 13 N. C. sp. Bee cl, 2 
Ark. 78, -O&R. 18 N. C. 8p. cl. 7 
Ark. 78, Ark. oO. 13 N. C. cn. &7 
Conn. 68, *83-4........ 104 jOhio 6s, 86............ 112 
GR. 112 8 
Ge. Th, lll {S.C. B. c. n. 6s, °$3...105 
Ga. 78, ind lll Tenn. 68, O., °90-2-8 7054 
Ga. 78, £.. «see--118 Tenn.6s, n., 92-8-199 7046 
GA, Tenn. 68, n., n. 8.."14 706% 
Mo. 68, due °86....... 35 
Mo. 68, 11034; Va. 68, n., "67... ...... 35 
Mo. ; lll Va. 6s, 
Mo. 68, = *89 or °90..112 | Va. 6s, xmc...... &3 
due 92.113 | Va. 6s, cn » 46 

68, f due °94-5.116 | Va. 6s, def.......... 
Me. H& tJ. due’s6.109 | Dis. G. 3.658, 24...... 109s 

68, 0., °86-°98.. 109 
N. C. A. O. 112 
N.C.N.C.R.78, c. off. 125 

Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. 


London prime bankers, $4.84@$4.843¢ $4.86@84.8635 | . 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & HAtcn, 
No. 5 Nassau STREET, 
NEw YORK, July 7, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this circular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the acconnts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow ingerest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,090 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

3. We render accounts current, and credit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, rail- 
road and other coupons and dividends payable in 
this city, without charge; make careful inquiries 
and give the best information we can obtain re- 
specting investments or other matters of financial 
interest to them ; and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which we can be of use to them in 
our line of business. . 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail, telegraph or in person for the 
— or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- 
sion 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all — and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 


' Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 


without trouble to them. 
Our ‘* Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 
FISK & HATCH. 


J.B.WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


Interest Seven Per Cont.» Payable Half Yearly at the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 
GUARANTEED. 
Assets above Liabilities January ist, 1881, 
$153,525.96. 


TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOTA DOLLAR LOST! 


HENRY DICEIESON, Mana 
roadway, New 7 Werk. 
Send for Pamphlet, Bhat and full information. 


CONTINENTAL INS.‘CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Reserve for reinsuran 
for all ” 286, 387 97 
Capital in in C 1,000, 000 
Deduct for future (if 
uct for fu 
in market values. 50,000 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1881...$3,888,719 41 
7 contacts its business under the re- 


the ork Saf: Fund Law. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 
206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 
Bet. 25th and 26th Streets, 


The entire third floor of this establishment is a 
prope toa very complete stock of fine BRONZ 
SETS, M or BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS KS 


Travelin togeth 

of DEC RATIVE I PORC LAIN in 
dardinieres, &c., of the Ro al 
other favorite Ww: sele 


| wi 
of wodiee latest importation, forming a collection of rare 


Visiis, if for inspection only, are 
& larly invited. 
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OLD 
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JUNE 28, 1881. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


clared a 
DIVIDEND 

of Three per Cent. upon its preferred stock for 
the three months ending June 28th, payable on 
Monday, July 25th, at the office of the Union Invest- 
ment and Promoting Company, 155 and 157 Broad- 
way, New York. Transfer Books will be closed 
from July 18th to July 25th, inclusive. 

A limited number of shares for sale at par (83, ) 
by the Union Investment and Promoting Company, 
and its authorized agents, which will carry the three 
per cent. dividend declared as above until the 18th 
instant, when transfer books will be closed. 

GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 
Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


‘(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have — received the. 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ExLastic Toucu,” 

SINGING QuaLity.” ‘““DELICACY and 
POWER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of 
a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and Ith 8ts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


GHIGKERING 
PIANO 


THE VICTOR in all great contests, and for the 

PAST FIFTY-SEVEN YZARS 

THE ACKNOWLEDGED STANDARD OF THE 

WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of this 

ountry, but of Europe—will be offered during the 
present condition of trade at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS 


were granted our 
PIANOS in the 


FAIR in LONDON, in 1851; at 


the GREAT EXPOSITION in PARIS, 1867; at the 
INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION in OHILI, 1875; 
and atthe grand CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION 
in PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in 
struments are respectfully invited to visit our ware 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
365 Fifth Ave. N.Y. | 111 Tremont-St., Boston, 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


1839. 188i. 


HARDENBERGH & C0. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


st., 


Offer a New and Stock 
of Choice and Carefully 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, 
Velvets, ‘Brussels, Ta 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Mattings, etc. 


LACE CURTAINS, LAMBRE UINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 4 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., — 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
for their Iu 


jggue and Price-List. 
forwarded by mail orex- 
All orders will 


press. 
receive prompt 
attention. | 
Please men- 
tion The 
Christian 
Union. 


Medical and Surgical Institute, 


instituti 
B now in the six: 


muperior, to any in my acquaintance.”— 


Sanitorium is not a pleasure resort, but 
a delightful retreat for those who need qui me, ree 
recuperation. Discases of Women, 
Disorde ervens Diseases, I.un 
tions, an Difficulties ae 
= equaled succes 
and comauitine medical embraces 
of most members of the profession 


in the W Send for circular to 
NANITARIUM. Battle Creek, ‘Mich, 
PR ANT ig ~ PRESSES, TY PES and Ma- 
terial. Send two 30. stamps for cata- 
ogue.’ Woods & Co.,49 FederalSt. Boston, Mass. 
BEATTY 1s PIANOS sets 
Floreston Cologne 


PARKER:S GINGER TONI 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake, Stillingia and 


of the est medicines known are combined in PAR: 
KER’S GINGER intoa medicineof: such vz 
ied and effective 


wers,as to make it the greates 
Liver Regulator and the 
Best Health &Strength Restorer Evor Used 
ia, Rheumatism 
all diseases of 
and Kidneys, 
This Tonrc is the Best. Family 
»)Medicine ever made,and i -entirely different from 
Bitters, Ginger a rations, and other Tonics, z 
it never intoxicatcs but cures drunkenness, 
penuine without signature of Hiscox Co., 


Parker's Hair 


Those answering an Advertisement wiit 

confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 

Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


Pl 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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13, 1881. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—There is a constitutional crisis in Den- 
mark. 

—The King of the Sandwich Islands is in 
London. 

—The Rev. H. H. Garnet, D.D., is the new 
minister to Liberia. 

—The Cornell crew will row a race on the 
river Danube AuguSt 5th. 

—The Monetary Conference at Paris has 
adjourned until next April. 

—The comet has fallen into domestic trouble. 
It split in two last Wednesday night. 

—The Japanese Mikadois to have a new 
palace at Yeddo at a cost of $5,600,000. 

—The Arizona set all rumors as to her safety 
at rest by coming into port last Sunday. 

—Milwaukee is to have a public park, the 
generous gift of Mr. Alexander Mitchell. 

—For the first time in 200 years beards can 
be worn by the sailors in the Russian navy. 

_ —Mr. Conkling was among those who sent 
messages of sympathy to the White House last 
week. 

—Gen. Toombs thinks so little of Jefferson 
Davis’s new book that he does not intend to 
read it. 

—Sir Edward Thornton, the popular Eng- 
lish Minister at Weagoon, has returned to 
‘Europe. 

—It is reported that Mr. Herbert Spencer is 


coming to this country during the present | 


summer. 

—The kind of insanity under which Guiteau 
is laboring is the sort that ought to be exter- 
minated. 

—Eight bags of gunpowder were found in a 
ditch in a little village visited by the Tsar, 
June 28th. 

—An American company has bonght an ex- 
tensive cotton manufactory at Queretaro, 
Mexico. 

—The creditors of the fraudulent ‘* Wo- 
man’s Bank” in Boston get a dividend of five 
per cent. 

—The first telegram over the new Atlantic 
cable was a dispatch of sympathy to the 
president. 

—Mr. Theophilus French has been removed 
from the position of auditor of Pacific Rail- 
road accounts. 

—The summer school of Philosophy opered 
its third session last Monday at the Hill Side 
Chapel, Concord. 

—It is said that the older son of Prince Bis- 
marck will shortly eome to Washington on the 

‘German legation. 

—The French Chamber of Deputies sup- 
ports the government ig its management of 
affairs in Algeria. 

—The White Star steamer Britannic ran 
ashore last week on the coast of Wexford, 
Ireland, but no lives were lost. — 

—The Greek flag has been hoisted at Arta 
and Punta, and the Acropolis at Athens has 
been illuminated in honor of the event. 

_--Jefferson Davis has expressed a strong 
abhorrence of the crime against the President | 
and his sympathy with the sufferer. 

_ The Australian ministry resigned in con- 
sequence of the passage of a vote of want of 
confidence by the Legislative Assembly. 

—The White House medically and officially 
examined. Found damp and rotten. Built 
in 1816. Some of the floors sag five inches. 

—Cardinal Manning proposed Mr. Lowell’s 
health at a recent London dinner and said 
some very graceful things about this country. 

—One of the brothers of Parnell the Irish 
agitator is a cotton planter in Georgia, and 
the other a Conservative real estate holder in 
Ireland. 

_ —The total earnings of Sing Sing prison for 
the month of June are $20,448, and the total 
expenditures $16,428, leaving a net gain for 
the month of $4,020. 

—Prince Christian has done a dreadful 
thing. In arranging for the review of volun- 
teer troops in Windsor Park he forgot all 
about the Honse of Lords. 

—The Marquis of Lorne, if rumor is to be 
believed, is‘ not likely to hold his position 
longer than his term of office, which expires 

- in December of next year. | 

—‘‘There are two boating associations 

.-here,” wrote a Japanese student home, 

“called Yale and Harvard. When it rains 

‘the members read books.” 

—If any of our:readers feel at-all inclined 
‘to sell their real estate on account of the 

-proximity of the comet, it is just as well to 


‘remember that it is still something like 45,- |. | 
| voice of natur I’ve heard tell of, and I owns 


‘000,000 miles distant. _ 

—Picnic lemonade ought to be carefully 
looked after. A Fourth of July jollification in 
Missouri was turned iato mourning by the 
critical illness of over one hundred persons, 
and the death of at least eight. 

—The fear of assassination is so great 


“among royal personages abroad that the 


| really begins there is no telling what the re- 


Princess Stephanie was greatly disturbed the 
other day in the streets of Prague when a 
lady threw a copy of the New Version into 
her carriage. 

—Leipzig is practically in a state of siege’ 
under the present repressive action of the 
German Government, and the Americans who. 
celebrated Fourth of July there this year 

did it under the very eyes of a worse tyranny 

than their forefathers rebelled against. 

Prince Leopold was recently formally in- 

troduced to the House of Lords as the Duke 

of Albany. The Prince of Wales and the 

Duke of Cambridge accompanied him, and the 

usual bows having been made the Prince be- 

came a member of this venerable body. 

—The Duke of Cambridge was rather non- 
plused at a dinner of the London cabmen the 
other night when one of the dignitaries des- 
cribed the joy that he felt at the first sight of 
his Royal Highness, and declared that he 
looked like a cabman of thirty years’ stand- 
ing 

—An eccentric New Jersey woman recently 


operation for some time longer nad not the 
tenants on the upper floors inhumanly inter- 
fered. 

—During last year the total number of per- 
sous admitted to view the general collections 
at the British Museum was 655,688; the total 
number of visitors to the reading-room for 
the purpose of study or research was 133,842 ; 
and the total number of visitors to all depart- 
ments of the museum was 839,374. 

—In consequence of the death of the Dow- 
ager Empress of China, the premises occu- 
pied by the Chinese Embassy are draped in 
white. The season of mourning lasts one 
month, during which time attachés of the 
Legation refrain from all social amusements 
and wear white cotton gowns. 

—The statue of Byron, soon to be erected 
by the Greeks, is carved in Pentelic marble. 
It represents the poet standing. The face is 
noble, with a slight touch of sadness. In his 
left hand js aroll, and the right hand points 
to the land he ioved. The statue is the work 
of Vitalis, of Syra, and will soon be unveiled 
at Missolonghi. 

—Mr. Vanderbilt has ordered from the 
French artist, Paul Lefebvre, a magnificent 
ceiling for his wife’s own room. The design 
represents the departure of ‘‘ Night,” part of 
the canvas showing a beautiful figure of 
‘*Sleep” recumbent on rosy clouds, while a 
little winged elf bends over to awaken her 
with a kiss. 

—The railroad war begins in another direc- 
tion. We are said to be on the verge ot a 
war that will benefit passengers, the fare on 
one of the roads from Chicago to New York 
having been reduced from $24 to $18. Ac- 
cording tosuome of the agents, if the war 
duction will be. We may all see this great 
66 West. 

—The Baroness Burdett-Coutts Bartlett has 
been giving several large entertainments at 
her London house. She received her guests 
the other evening at the door of the largest 
drawing-room, her husband at her side. 
She wore a dress of pale gray satin, trimmed 
with fine old lace, the bodice cut square. She 
wore also the ribbon and order sent to her by 
the Sultan after the war, some magnificent 
diamonds on her neck and in her hair, and 
large bunches of heart’s-ease. 

—The success of the electric motor at 
Berlin is more complete than the inventor’s | 
most sanguine friends could have anticipated. 
A large number of passengers have already 


artisans. This class of workmen, it is said 
has for the most part been without these ap- 
pliances for a considerable time, but the Gov- 
ernment is at length aroused to the necessity 
of reviving, if possible, the spirit and techni- 
cal excellence of the ancient art. | 


to the French Government. 
each opening with a different key, and an ap- 
paratus which clips a stub or corner from 
tickets deposited by the electors, and drops 
the stub into one part of the box, the ticket 
going into the other division. Simultaneously 
the machine registers on a tablet before the 
voter the numbcr of tickets clipped. The 
ballots must agree in number with the stubs, 
and both with the “tell-tale,” and the voter 
sees for himself that his ballot has been cast 


—A new ballot box has just been submitted 
It has two locks, 
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AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY. 


Commission Merchanis, 


Dry Goods, House Furnishings, Jewelry, Books 
and Stationery. Shading and matching of Colors ; © 
Materials for all kinds of Fancy Work, and 

MERCHANDISE OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
p trchased and forwarded by mail or express. Send 


and taken account of. for circular and a. A iil 
IMPORTANT FACTS FOR P. = = New VorkCity. 

COFFEE CONSUMERS) 
OCONTRASTED EDITIONS OF 


hired the — part of a house in Jersey City | p PARTS with its iis GOOD, and ABSORBS BAD QUAL- - 
i a Ww xpos mp 
and filled it with homeless cats. This benev-| CCO, PSPICES or IMPURITIES or LE REVISION 
olent enterprise would probably have been in | MOISTUR 
and new versions, in parallel 


To eet this we CLOSE or SEAL the PORES of 
the Coffee bean in « by our Patent Clarifying 
(the of which are perfectly 
harmless), which causes the natural oils and real es- 
sences to remainin the coffee itself until ground for 
use. Without such protection and precaution, ‘the 
oils come to the surface and evaporate, and the coffee 
thereby loses the peculiar Aromatic odor natural to 
it, and becomes tough and insipid. 

‘Still further, to more effectually preserve 
strength and Aroma of the Coffee, we pack it i 
diately after roasting in TIN FOIL PACKAGES (for 
whe: we have the ag op Patent for the United 
States on Roasted Co by w which the Coffee is more 
PERFEOTLY ERE ALLY SEALED than in 
any package offered to the public. Thus it is rendered 


he and cheapest illustrated 
f the New Testament. Millions of e are 
waiting for it. Do not be deceived by the C 
ublishers of inferior editions. 


are coining money selling it. AGEN 
Send for circulars and extra terms. TS WAN 
PuBLiIsHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


time 


es rvious to the action of <¢ weather and the t. Johan; 
volatilizing effects of hot weatl lama, we will retain its pate propbe et and kine: authorship and dates of 
fine qualities and full strength unimpaired in any of mursoles if mad New ed from Noah; pate 


ta; the twenty- 


oan; a week in your own town. Te d #5 outfit. 
free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


$72 A WEEK. $12a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
ly outfitifree. Address Trux & Co. Augusta, Me. 


GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices redu 
National Publishing Co.,;Phila., Pa. 


ge on ee or Sea, for years. 


J.B. LAZEAR & CO. 


ROASTERS 
AND JOBBERS OF 


68 Exchange Place, 


No. 128 Front Street, | $5 10 $20 & Portland, Me. 
NEW YORK. | 


to our Rubber Hand Printing Stam ps 
. G. A. Harper & Bro. Cleveland, mbes 


__AW ELEGANT GUITAR FOR ONLY 


$8.00. 


for Concert or Parlor Use. 


mi 
- Their Sounding Pewer and Brilliant Tones are 
Wonderful! 
These Patent Machine Head Guitars are noted for their beauty of design and finish, and being of the famous 
rd Wood, with polished White wood top, beautifully inlaid with different colored woods; the whole instrument 
presents a superior piece of workmanship ; these Guitars were made by a worlmman who has had 20 years experience in this 
—— line ; he has the name of making the best in the world. The Guitaris rightly named the *Queen of 
struments,” for its in a most manner. ‘The soft silver tones of the Guitar needs no destrip~ 
waters, its music falls upon the ear og enchanted beauty, and echoes in the memory long 
8.00 d to an ee adi WIT! of then we give a of the for the 
an odin 
Guitar, also 200 of ASH wir! Ree st So =, Polkas, Waltzes, &c., in facta 
perfect wealth of b wake music, easy An ote, aud deli hear; the simplified method enables any ode, sven & 
& thorough knowledge qnce play a charming manner, 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York City. 


“ TRAVERS?” 


tion or praise, Like 
after the eagle thrill 


Patented July 29, 1879. 


New fies go Perfection in Shape, Beau ty 
Strength; Brass Mounted ; 
Cardinal Binding. 


Weight 40 oz. Postage 50 cts. 
SUITABLE FOR PIAZZA, CAMP, 
GROVE, ETC. 
Price, $3.00. 

J. P. TRAVERS & SON, 


46 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y° 
Twine’ House Established 1845. 


been transported to and from the suburban 
village of Lichterfelde, which has become the 
Mecca.of scientifie pilgrims from all parts of 
the Continent. One of the most interesting 
features of the important electrical exhibition | 
to be held in Paris during the present sum- 
mer will be an electric railway in practical 
operation. 

—Gerster sang in a concert on shipboard, 
during her recent voyage to Europe, for the 
benefit of the Orphans’ Home of Liverpool. 
The sailors gathered where they could hear, 
and she made a special effort to give pleasure 
to her unusual audience. There was a mur- 
mur of delight from tlie sailors, which at last 
found expression in the person of an old salt, | 
who exclaimed: ‘‘ Now, I tell yer, and hang 
me, if that thar don’t sound es tho’ it war the 


up to feelin’ moist in my headlights.” 

—One of the first acts of the Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce just established in 
Japan was to issue instructions to the various 
prefects and local authorities requiring them 
to render all possible assistance in the way of 
supplying models, books, etc., to the artist 


OF MAKING MANY BOOKS THERE IS NO END. 


Eccl. 12:12. 


ESTABLISHED 1836. 


NEAT AND ELEGANT 


BOOK BINDING 


FROM THE 


Plainest to the Most Elaborate Styles. 


SPECIMENS ON EXHIBITION. 


If you want good work, at low figures, and 
save Agent’s Commission come direct to 


JAMES E. WALKER, 14 Dey St. 


— 


A FILE OF N. Y, HERALD, 1847, AND TIMES, 
TO DATE, AND ODD NUMBERS, FOR SALE, 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS. 
Neo 7 Busing Slip, N.Y, 
C 
JENNINGS, $30 
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